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Program and Goals of the 
Institute of Public Administration, 
University of the Philippines 


By Cartos P. RAMos 


Institute of Public Administration 


University of the Philippines 





HE role of the Institute of Public 

Administration assumes its true 
significance within the context of Phil- 
ippine history and in light of the noble 
attempts of our officials and administra- 
tions to adopt and implement major 
remedial measures in the direction of 
good government. From the earliest 
time of our awakening as a people, 
political freedom has been the driving 
force that marked the course of our 
history. We achieved independence in 
1946. As we scan the record through 
the Japanese occupation, the Common- 
wealth, the Malolos Congress and on 
through the Cry of Balintawak, we 
realize how incalculable was the price 
we had to pay for that freedom. Free- 
dom gained, however, may easily be lost 
unless we are able, among other things, 
to establish and run a government that 
will constantly nurture it. 

From the birth of our Republic only 
slightly over a decade ago, we have gone 
through the most trying times in our 
attempts to achieve a stable, efficient and 
responsive government. It was in the 
midst of these difficulties that the In- 
stitute of Public Administration was 
established in 1952 through a contract 
executed between the University of the 
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Philippines and the University of Michi- 
gan. The Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, with the help of American 
contract personnel, has made notable 
advance as a center for research and 
training in public administration in the 
Philippines. That contract expired in 
June, 1956. 

With the departure of our American 
colleagues, we in the Institute proceed- 
ed to reassess our role and direction. 
What are our goals? In what ways 
could the Institute contribute effectively 
in government? How could wé properly 
discharge our responsibilities as an insti- 
tution within the University of the Phil- 
ippines, at the same time that we try to 
exert a constructive influence upon pol- 
icy development and management im- 
provement in government? How could 
we best assist in laying the foundations 
for the growth of the art and science of 
public administration in our country? 
Most urgently, how could the Institute 
as a new institution develop its young 
staff rapidly into an effective team of 
such professional maturity as would 
enable it to make an impact upon the 
thoughts and actions of present day ad- 
ministrators and policy makers? These 
are some of the searching questions that 
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we will have to continually find answers 
to in the days ahead. 

To guide us in this crucial transition 
period, our staff prepared and submitted 
individual papers on the program and 
goals of the Institute. Several staff 
conferences were held on the subject. 
In these efforts it became patent that 
fundamental inquiries in presently un- 
probed areas of Philippine government, 
public administration and politics would 
have to be made at a faster pace than 
is being done. American theory and 
practice of politics and public adminis- 
tration which have greatly influenced 
our concepts, institutions, forms and 
practices need to be reevaluated in 
terms of our peculiar needs and con- 
ditions. We must continually seek to 
derive our theories and methods from 
the facts and circumstances of our en- 
vironment. Our goals are attainable 
only through constant reevaluation of 
theory and practice with an open mind 
to experimentation and improvisation. 

The Institute’s major research respon- 
sibility lies in frontier research—the pro- 
duction of basic studies designed to 
promote a better understanding of polit- 
ical and administrative processes, to 
illuminate public problems, and to widen 
the horizons of public administrators. 
Through its public administration cur- 
riculum, in-service training, and consult- 
ation services the Institute strives to 
provide present and prospective public 
servants with the education and skills 
that will prepare them for effective and 
responsible performance in their jobs. 
The whole program of the Institute aims 
to stimulate widespread interest in and 
to encourage support for the improve- 
ment of Philippine public administra- 
tion. 


Here follows our Program and Goals 
in full: 


The Institute of Public Administra- 
tion is an integral unit of the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines. It was estab- 
lished in 1952 to be a center for research, 
information and professional training in 
public administration. As a unit of the 
state university, the Institute assumes 
a unique role in that it is intimately 
concerned with public affairs and gov- 
ernmental operations. Thus it en- 
deavors to provide services to the gov- 
ernment; to organizations of public 
officials; to individuals desiring to pre- 
pare themselves for the public service; 
to scholars in public administration and 
in the social sciences, as well as to 
others who have an interest in better 
public administration, whatever their 
specialization as scholars or their calling 
as individuals. The program and goals 
of the Institute may be summed up as 
follows: 


1) To organize and make available 
information on Philippine pub- 
lic adminisiration, and to con- 
tribute to the advancement of 
the knowledge of public admin- 
istration in general. 


The complex and varied problems of 
public affairs demand many specialized 
insights and analytical skills. Staff 
members of the Institute draw upon 
their varied backgrounds and interests 
to plan and conduct basic investigations 
of public policy, governmental manage- 
ment and organization. In addition, 
the Institute encourages public adminis- 
trators to join in the study of sub- 
stantive programs of government and 
to report on them. The Institute also 
enlists the help of University specialists 
and those of other research institutions 
to investigate problems of public ad- 
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ministration. The Institute staff seeks 
inter-disciplinary collaboration when- 
ever called for to understand more 
fully various aspects of government. In 
theses, dissertations, and other studies, 
the tools of inquiry of several disciplines 
can shed new light on problems of public 
policy and administration. 

The Institute publishes general 
studies and specialized monographs to 
inform students and practitioners about 
major research findings. Research me- 
moranda are prepared by the staff of 
the Institute, often at the request of 
officials or in response to current needs. 
From time to time reports of researchers 
are made to professional conferences 
and meetings. A journal of Philippine 
public administration is published quar- 
terly by the Institute as a medium for 
the exchange of ideas and experiences 
of students and practitioners. 

The Institute’s library and _ inter- 
departmental reference service also 
perform “intelligence” functions for 
students and practitioners of public 
administration. The volume of public 
administration “intelligence” has in re- 
cent years become far greater than 
most individual needing it usually know. 
Scattered through books, journals, re- 
ports, public documents, and newspapers, 
among others, are many materials of 
vital interest for all concerned with 
furthering public administration. The 
library and the inter-departmental ref- 
erence service identify and make ac- 
cessible these materials. They have 
devised tools to aid systematic study 
and to deal with particular queries about 
public administration. The library’s 
collections have been built and are 
maintained to include Philippine and 


foreign books and other items basic to 
public administration study and for 
reference. Major periodicals are like- 
wise a part of the collection. Docu- 
ments, newspaper clippings, and fugitive 
materials are organized by agencies of 
Philippine government. Catalogs and 
other bibliographic tools, including a 
union catalog of holdings of government 
agency libraries, a Union List of Serials, 
and an Index to Philippine Periodicals, 
make information on public administra- 
tion available to the Institute staff, 
students, and government officials. 

In addition to advising and consulting 
with agencies and individual officials 
from time to time, members of the In- 
stitute staff carry a number of continuing 
assignments by which information about 
public administration is made directly 
available to government. The Director 
of the Institute is a member of the 
Council of Administrative Management. 
The Council is responsible for advising 
and assisting the President of the Re- 
public and for providing leadership to 
agencies in the improvement 6f admin- 
istrative management throughout the 
Executive Branch. Through the Direc- 
tor, the Institute brings to the attention 
of the Council the results of its studies 
and undertakes, within limits, re- 
search on special problems upon re- 
quest of the Council. 

The Institute also provides the oc- 
casion and meeting place for regular 
conferences, seminars, and other meet- 
ings of public officials. These encour- 
age exchanges of information on certain 
topics or problems of common interest. 
Staff members provide basic staff work 
for these activities and put information 
about public administration at the dis- 
posal of participating officials. 
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2) To develop and prepare qualified 
personnel for the public service. 
The Institute strives to strengthen 
executive leadership and to raise stand- 
ards of administrative performance in 
the government service by providing 
educational opportunities for present and 
prospective public servants. The Insti- 
tute’s academic program, leading to un- 
dergraduate and graduate degrees in 
public administration, aims to prepare 
students for various administrative and 
staff assignments. For graduate stud- 
ents the program includes thesis writing 
and internship in a government agency. 
In order to attract the best qualified 
persons to its training program a number 
of scholarships are offered to Filipino 
and Southeast Asian students. 


For higher executives and administra- 
tive officials in the national and local 
governments the Institute organizes or 
assists in the planning and conduct of 
executive development programs. The 
Institute also conducts courses for train- 
ing officers of agencies and offices at all 
levels. Technical assistance is extend- 
ed wherever needed in the government 
in the planning of training programs, 
preparation of materials, and in the 
evaluation of results. Government 
training officers and other former train- 
ees of the Institute are encouraged to 
act as “field agents” of the formal or- 
ganizations for management improve- 
ment (Council of Administrative Man- 
agement, Management Service of the 
Budget Commission, and management 
staffs in the agencies), with the IPA 
providing them with up-to-date infor- 
mation, refresher training, and other 
assistance. 


3) To stimulate widespvead interest 
in and to encourage support for 
the improvement of Philippine 
public administration. 

Recognizing the need for a concerted 
effort to provide the government with 
competent personnel, the Institute en- 
courages and assists other institutions of 
higher learning in developing their own 
academic programs for training in pub- 
lic administration. The Institute fosters 
the professionalization of the public 
service by supporting, within limits of 
its personnel and resources, societies of 
government officials and employees, 
such as the Society for Public Adminis- 
tration of the Philippines, the League 
of Government Executives, and the 
Government Training Officers Associa- 
tion of the Philippines. Support may 
take on such forms as providing head- 
quarters and meeting place, limited tech- 
nical assistance, and secretarial service. 
Staff members seek a wider acceptance 
of the belief that an honest, intelligent, 
and competent public administration is 
good politics, and that both of them con- 
tribute to the effective utilization of the 
human and material resources of the 
country. 

The Institute endeavors also to fulfill 
its role as a center of training in public 
administration in Southeast Asia. It 
lends support to regional conferences, 
contributes to studies in comparative 
public administration in the region, en- 
gages in the exchange of information 
and publications, and works towards 
the establishment of an exchange- 
student and professorship program with 
neighboring countries that have set up 
their own equivalent institutes. 





in the Philippines 


By Jose V. ABuEvA 


Some Notes on the Study of Public 
Administration and Politics 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 





OT a few have commented that we 

Filipinos are foremost among the 
nations of Southeast Asia in building 
popular government. Our commitment to 
democracy is attested by our Constitu- 
tion, by our record in World War II, 
by our participation in United Nations 
affairs, by our free press, and, most 
dramatically, by the national elections 
of 1953. Indeed, other evidences could 
be cited in support of the observation 
that the Philippines are the “show win- 
dow of democracy in Asia.” 

Granting this observation to be a 
fact, our success in achieving a measure 
of political democracy must be viewed 
in its relative sense. The advantage 
that we enjoy over our neighbors has 
been possible largely because geography 
and history have been onour side. No 
other than we ourselves in the long 
run can guarantee our freedom. For 
in the contest between the Communist 
bloc and the Free World even the his- 
toric democracies must constantly be 
vigilant in preserving their way of life. 


I 


For our young Malayan republic the 
crucial question still is: can we hold 
our own as an Asian democracy? 


We 





have had experience in democratic gov- 
ernment for barely half a century. We 
have gone through only a decade of in- 
dependent nationhood. The Huks were 
subdued just a few years ago; although 
poverty and frustration upon which 
Communism breeds are far from check- 
ed. Our bloodiest elections took place 
as recently as 1949. It still seems nec- 
essary to use the armed forces to police 
the polls in order to ensure free and 
honest elections. Political protagonists 
still speak in absolutistic terms of “ut- 
ter destruction” of their rivals in the 
struggle for governmental power. Yet 
electoral defeat of a party in power does 
not automatically mean change or even 
circulation in the composition of the 
ruling political elite. The influence of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy is be- 
lieved to be potent and widespread, 
like that of the “Sugar Bloc” or of 
other power groups. The gap between 
the wealthy and the poor remains wide 
as the middle class seems to be growing 
slowly. Functional literacy, that is, in 
terms of what a democracy requires 
of its citizenry, is still low. 

Our hostile and violent reaction to 
Spanish colonialism has not purged our 
society of all traces of authoritarianism. 


5 
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To be sure, interactions in public and 
business life can only gradually escape 
the centuries-old patterns of interrela- 
tionships within the family or between 
landlord and tenant, between master 
and domestic servant, between white 
collar worker and “obrero”, between 
old and young, between “compadres”, or 
among provincemates and townmates. 


While publicly committed to planned 
social and economic development, our 
postwar administrations have frequently 
faltered in the difficult process of trans- 
lating problems into policies and pol- 
icies into specific programs and services. 
Unemployment, lack of competent pub- 
lic administrators and technicians, 
dwindling dollar reserves, and minor but 
persistent crimes against the peace and 
safety of particular communities add to 
the already immense problems of nation- 
building. Corruption and petty thiev- 
ery in public office are rather common 
phenomena. There is reason to believe 
that in some rural areas government 
continues to be as remote, as external 
as suspect as it used to be in early 
American or in Spanish times. 


We persist in uncritical adoption of 
American concepts, institutions and de- 
vices, rather than judicious adaptation, 
in government, industry, labor and in 
other aspects of social life. We often 
gain merely the form rather than the 
substance of some new method. Ten- 
sions and frustrations are produced in 
the process as unrealistic expectations 
are not matched by reality. On the 
other hand, militant nationalism leads 
some of us to discard genuinely demo- 
cratic values and practices or technically 
superior ways of doing things on ac- 
count of their foreign origins. And, of 
course, to round out this selective 
portrayal of background conditions, the 
situation in our Asian neighborhood 


must be considered. China, Korea, 
Vietnam, Malaya and Indonesia have a 
closeness to us in space, time, and cir- 
cumstances that would make our com- 
placency about conditions of domestic 
instability and weakness sheer foolhardi- 
ness. 
Il 

The conditions just’ described may 
convey an impression of unrelieved 
gloom; happily, they do not tell the 
whole story. We are not complacent 
about our weakness. Set against the 
problems and difficulties of nation-build- 
ing is the drama of our people actively 
meeting the challenge of the times. We 
are tackling our problems and _ build- 
ing our strength in a myriad of ways. 
All these cannot, of course, be recount- 
ed here. But salient developments 
might be mentioned. 

A lively interest in public affairs is in 
evidence in many parts. The deeds and 
misdeeds of government officials and 
politicians are favorite topics of discus- 
sion and comment in the press, over 
the radio, in groups large and small. 
Political leadership and service in the 
government fire the ambitions of a 
sizeable number of men and women 
throughout the land. Political cam- 
paigns and elections are taken seriously. 
Voting in postwar national elections 
seems to follow an upward trend. 

No president has travelled more ex- 
tensively and met more people in his 
campaign and during his incumbency 
than Ramon Magsaysay. At his inaugu- 
ration he broke presidential custom by 
wearing the barong Tagalog. He re- 
named the office and residence of the 
Chief Executive Malacafang, dropping 
the traditional name Malacafian Palace 
with its memories of colonial days. 
Thenceforth the President of the Re- 
public was to be addressed simply as 
Mr. President; His Excellency, the cus- 
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tomary reference to the head of the 
state, had to go too. Mentioning all 
these may sound like glorifying trivia. 
But, perhaps, these superficial changes 
symbolize a new era in our politics. 

Whatever his shortcomings, and 
many like to make the most of them, 
this man of the people, by his actions, 
by his words, by his personal habits, 
is revolutionizing the institution of the 
Philippine presidency. The people who 
voted him into office literally marched 
with him to Malacafiang. Never before 
have so many plain folks received so 
much of the president’s personal time 
and attention. 

By some (Western) standards of 
management his ways are grossly inef- 
ficient. But the technical correctness of 
his executive methods cannot be the 
proper measure of his contribution to 
the nation. “Sound management” was 
not even an issue in 1953. It could not 
be decisive in any case, since people 
must vote according to their perception 
of whole personalities, and technical 
executive skills are not commonly un- 
derstood as of the greatest importance 
for a Chief Executive. In the judg- 
ment of the people there were other 
values at stake and he showed the 
greater promise for their realization. 


Everywhere Magsaysay went he raised 
people’s expectations of what govern- 
ment under his leadership would do for 
them. Where our people had wide 
spread distrust of and apathy towards 
their government, his appeal was elec- 
tric. Certainly, no other leader at the 
time had the charisma necessary to help 
restore popular faith in democracy. By 
acts and by sheer force of his personal- 
ity, he brought to popular consciousness 
the promise and potentialities of popular 
government. The extent to which he 
has realized them for the people is, of 


course, another question. But he has 
established an irreversible trend of pub- 
lic expectations of government. 

The people can readily identify with 
their president because they feel he was 
sprung from them. Their often vague 
conceptions of government find concrete- 
ness in his person. They like him 
because they find him easy to under- 
stand. Whatever the failures of his 
administration, his announced policies 
and programs and his insistence on 
opening up channels of communication 
between the citizens and their govern- 
ment are setting the course administra- 
tions must take in the years to come. 
This direction is epitomized in the slogan 
that helped Magsaysay on his way to 
the top: “Bring the government closer 
to the people.” 


The awakening of the people is a 
welcome development in the growth of 
our democracy. However, it could also 
be a foreboding of dire consequences. 
It could result in what Walter Lipp- 
mann so aptly calls “. . . a functional 
derangement of the relationship be- 
tween the mass of the peoplé and the 
government.” This situation has arisen 
when “The people have acquired power 
which they are incapable of exercising, 
and the governments they elect have 
lost power which they must recover if 
they are to govern.”’ Already, politi- 
cians and administrators are being 
pressured on every side. Easier access 
to the president and to other centers of 
decision-making is being exploited both 
ways—in the public interest and to 
serve private inclinations. And what 
might happen if popular expectations 
are not satisfied? The same masses that 
support a democratic leader could fol- 
low him riding on a white horse. 





‘Walter Lippinann, Essays in the Public 
Philosophy, Boston, 1955, p. 14. 
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Other developments in our midst 
should be mentioned. These are: the 
development of a strong legal tradition; 
extensive and purposeful contacts be- 
tween Filipinos on the one hand and 
Americans and other foreigners on the 
other; the post-war educational explo- 
sion, especially as it affected civil serv- 
ants; opportunities offered by the In- 
stitute of Public Administration; man- 
agement reforms and reorganization in 
government; and, finally, the organi- 
zation of societies for the advancement 
of public administration. 

A bulwark of stability in the Philip- 
pine scene is our strong legal tradition. 
The legal profession has traditionally 
been popular and prestigeful among us, 
supplying us many of our leaders. 
Since the early years of American rule 
a vast number of individuals have be- 
come lawyers. The legal tradition that 
has developed through those years is 
steeped in the tenets of liberal demo- 
cracy. The bar is alert, widespread, 
and vigorous. As guardian of the Con- 
stitution, the bench has proved itself 
strong, courageous and elevated. 

Helping to shape a new leadership is 
education abroad. Every year, young 
and old, public officials and private 
citizens, students and businessmen go 
abroad to study, to observe, to learn. 
Important benefits to the nation are 
derived from these travels, despite the 
more private motives of many. Under 
the joint Philippine-American .economic 
development program a_ tremendous 
transfusion of technical know-how has 
iaken place. In addition to the hiring 
of American technicians to assist us, 
the program has made possible the 
training abroad of more than one thou- 
sand of our officials, teachers, and 
scholars. 

A pent-up thirst for education re- 
sulting from the war burst into unpre- 


cedented enrolments in the schools and 
colleges of the period after liberation. 
Large numbers of public officials and 
employees attended evening classes 
either to complete long unfinished 
courses or to pursue new ones. Through 
teaching, research, and consultation, the 
Institute of Public Administration at 
the University of the Philippines has 
also added impetus and new directions 
to the growing concern for a more in- 
telligent, effective and responsive man- 
agement of public affairs. For example, 
the academic offerings of the Institute 
since 1952 have enabled present and 
prospective civil servants to acquire 
education and technical skills more 
directly suited to the requirements of 
the public service. The extensive 
training by the Institute of government 
officials and employees has led up to 
what is now a decentralized govern- 
ment-wide program of in-service train- 
ing. 

A mood of reform and reorganization 
has characterized the years following 
liberation. The complex requirements 
of a newly independent nation have 
necessitated a proliferation of govern- 
ment agencies to perform a greatly ex- 
panded volume and variety of services. 
Since the end of the war, the national 
government has undergone two admin- 
istrative reorganizations and is currently 


‘going through the most thorough over- 


hauling it has ever experienced. 
Quietly but with zeal, self-initiated im- 
provements are being made in the 
management of individual agencies and 
government corporations. The Congress 
has moved from passive to active partic- 
ipation in reorganization through the 
device of a joint executive-legislative 
reorganization commission. 

Societies for the advancement of pub- 
lic administration have grown with 
heightened interest in building a pro- 
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fessional public service. The Society 
for Public Administration of the Philip- 
pines was organized in 1953. Since 
then the Public Personnel Association of 
the Philippines, the Government Train- 
ing Officers Association of the Philip- 
pines, and the League of Administra- 
tion Executives have been established. 
In November, 1956 the Society for 
Public Administration of the Philippines 
held its first annual conference. Busy 
men of affairs, students and citizens 
took time out to discuss critically and 
analytically selected problems of gov- 
ernment. The experience demonstrated 
the eagerness of public officials and citi- 
zens to participate in the open discussion 
of pressing issues and problems of public 
administration. 


Even the skeptical cannot now fail to 
notice a growing management conscious- 
ness among public officials. In various 
government agencies, seminars and con- 
ferences are held from time to time. 
Before pertinent plans of the Govern- 
ment Survey and Reorganization Com- 
mission went into effect, the Budget 
Commission established a Management 
Service to begin organization and 
methods work. In similar anticipation, 
management staffs were set up in some 
agencies of the national government. 
The government is also extending to 
small-scale private industries the man- 
agement services of an office known as 
the Industrial Development Center. 
There is reason to believe that man- 
agement improvement will continue to 
attract the earnest attention of a grow- 
ing group of public officials. 


Ill 


As we students of public administra- 
tion and politics confront this world of 
rapid change and challenging problems 
in our government, we are almost over- 


whelmed by our lack of knowledge and 
insight. What factors in the political 
scene make for continuity and peaceful 
adjustment? What factors multiply and 
deepen social cleavages, inviting drastic 
change or violent upheaval? Do the 
politics of our democracy encourage free 
interplay of politically effective forces? 
Have we the mechanisms of adjustment 
and compromise so essential to meet 
the dynamic needs of our society? 

We know all too little about the way 
our politicians, influential families, in- 
terest groups, bureaucrats, and voters 
behave. We know that many of the 
avenues of communication between citi- 
zen and government, between people 
and officials are inadequate. But we do 
not know to what extent political democ- 
racy has taken firm root among us. 
What social, economic, cultural, or 
psychological factors may subvert the 
growth of democratic ideals and prac- 
tices? What forces counteract these 
factors? 


What measures can we apply to test 
our administration? Is it efficient, effec- 
tive, responsible? How pernicious is 
the spoils system? What aids or hinders 
administrative reforms and improve- 
ments? Does our governmental machine 
give our policy-makers access to the 
intelligence they need to make their 
decisions? What imperatives underlie, 
for example, the role we take in our 
international relations? 

These few questions only illustrate 
what we as students of the public 
business must attend to. If our nation 
is to achieve social and political stabil- 
ity, we as scholars must be more able 
than we are to push outward the fron- 
tiers of our knowledge about govern- 
ment and politics. 

Our social sciences are still generally 
undeveloped. Furthermore, too often 
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the study of government, administration, 
and politics is subordinated to law and 
history. Many among those who teach 
courses relevant to the study of public 
affairs have had inadequate formal 
training. With few exceptions, full-time 
instructors in political science are com- 
pelled to deliver lectures in too many 
different courses. Not infrequently, 
instructors in law, history, economics, 
sociology, or in education also teach a 
subject or two in _ political science. 
There are still others who teach on 
evenings as a sort of secondary occupa- 
tion. 


Lack of specialization and unrealistic 
teaching loads are partly the result of 
the inability or unwillingness of colleges 
to maintain favorable ratios between 
instructor and students, and partly the 
direct consequence of the common prac- 
tice of paying instructors by the num- 
ber of classes they teach. Economic 
necessity compels many instructors to 
carry extraordinarily heavy teaching 
assignments that leave little or no time 
at all for research activity. 


These conditions result in a vicious 
circle. As a rule, no funds are avail- 
able for research in government and 
politics. Even those who have under- 
gone excellent training in foreign uni- 
versities often cannot use their knowl- 
ledge and skills in productive research. 
Consequently, their scholarly capacities 
may never bear fruit in writing. Re- 
search production has not yet become a 
major factor in academic advancement. 


These conditions often produce a 
situation where our universities and 
colleges become little more than places 
for the holding of lectures. Poor 
academic standards have prevailed so 
long that students and even a few so- 
called “educators” are conditioned to 
accept the situation as normal. Although 


the prevalence of “diploma mills” is 
openly deplored, repeated attempts to 
close them have met with only limited 
success. 


IV 


To meet our large needs for advanc- 
ing knowledge are some facts and 
developments that hold promise for 
progress in the study of government, 
administration, and politics. In Feb- 
ruary, 1956 the Philippine Political 
Science Association was initiated by 
members of the faculty of the Depart- 
ment of Political Science in the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines. Two princi- 
pal objectives of the Association are to 
strengthen political science as an acade- 
mic discipline and to encourage re- 
search. In line with these objectives, 
the Association intends to publish a 
journal. Its members are teachers and 
scholars of political science and those 
who have had special training in the 
discipline. Several universities and 
colleges are now represented in the 
Association. Dr. Jose M. Aruego, one 
of the country’s leading students of 
Philippine government, is its first pres- 
ident. 


Of major importance for the student 
of public administration are the output 
of the Philippine press with its many 
notable writers and reporters on public 
affairs, and articulate leaders and citi- 
zens who participate in open discus- 
sions of public problems. Newspapers 
and magazines carry a great deal of 
news and feature articles about govern- 
mental affairs. Political commentators 
are among the radio’s favorite person- 
alities. Also, in recent years, the num- 
ber of publications of professional and 
business groups and of government 
agencies and local governments has in- 
creased notably. 
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The publication of journals on govern- 
ment and politics, such as this Philip- 
pine Journal of Public Administration, 
provides outstanding political writers 
with a medium for the scholarly treat- 
ment of familiar subjects. Serious stu- 
dents of public administration will find 
in these journals an incentive to sharp- 
en their tools of observation, analysis, 
and interpretation. The advancement 
of research, on the other hand, will in 
time also improve the quality of popu- 
lar reporting and discussion of public 
affairs. . 


The postwar years have produced 
significant studies for the student of 
public administration. Salvador 
Araneta’s Economic Reexamination and 
Jorge R. Coquia’s The Presidential 
Election of 1953 are two examples of 
noteworthy products of recent Filipino 
scholarship. The Memoirs of Elpidio 
Quirino, the first. of its kind to be 
written by a Filipino president, is a 
welcome invitation to other public men 
to record their experiences for the 
benefit of citizens, especially of students 
of public affairs. 


The beginnings of what could be a 
sustained scholarly attack upon the 


problems of public administration have 
been made. The research output of the 
Institute of Public Administration since 
its establishment in 1952 demonstrates 
what can be accomplished under favor- 
able conditions of research. The aid 
and encouragement of experienced and 
mature American scholars, an adequate 
supporting staff of researchers, libra- 
rians and secretarial personnel, realistic 
teaching loads of faculty members, and 
financial support for research and publi- 
cation have resulted in the production 
of instructional and _policy-oriented 
studies for the use of students and 
practitioners of government. 

For the first time in the history of 
higher education in the Philippines re- 
search in government and politics is 
being institutionalized. The Institute is 
making plans for basic studies on the 
government and politics of the Philip- 
pines. As we understand better the 
roots of political and administrative be- 
havior, we can move on to determine 
the underlying needs and problems of 
of public administration. We can more 
confidently conduct studies of {mmediate 
use to policy makers and public admin- 
istrators. 
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ee is the story of the application of 
old and tested principles to a new 
and different set of circumstances. It 
illustrates the adaptation and application 
of American know-how to the unique 
problems of a new republic. It also 
illustrates the extent to which a partic- 
ular technique of personnel manage- 
ment may have great significance in 
the economic and social development of 
a new nation. 


New Nation Faced Administrative 
Problems 


The Republic of the Philippines is just 
a little over ten years old. Founded 
amidst the ruins of war, the nation was 
immediately beset by problems of recon- 
struction and rehabilitation, as well as 
by the administrative difficulties arising 
out of virtually beginning all over again 
after four years of occupation during the 
war immediately preceding independ- 
ence. 

Because of the difficult conditions 
which prevailed, and because of the close 
relationship and traditional friendship of 
long standing between the American and 
Filipino people, the Republic of the Phil- 





* Reprinted from Public Personnel Review, 
the quarterly journal of the Civil Service 
Assembly of the United States and Canada, 
July, 1956, with the permission of the pub- 
lishers. 
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ippines has from the beginning received 
economic aid from the United States. 

Economic aid in itself is important; 
but economic aid alone is not enough. 
The economic and social affairs of any 
nation are so closely identified with its 
government that progress depends on 
sound public administration. 

This being true, both governments 
soon, realized that for their joint efforts 
in economic and social development to 
be effective, it would be necessary to 
improve Philippine public administra- 
tion. In recent years several adminis- 
trative reforms have been pushed at 
once. The government is being reorgan- 
ized; a performance budget is being 
developed; officials are being trained; 
students are being prepared for profes- 
sional work in public management; and 
a classification and pay plan has been 
prepared. This article is about the last 
mentioned of these reforms, which was 
submitted to the Philippine Congress 
in 1955. 


Job Titles and Salary Scales Lacked 
Consistency 
A classification and pay plan as it is 
known to the public personnel profes- 
sion has never been used in the Philip- 
pines. True, jobs had titles and salaries 
were set by law; but the titles were 
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either nondescriptive or described dif- 
ferent work than the incumbent was 
performing. Employees doing the same 
work had many different titles; those 
having the same title did many kinds 
of work; and salaries were often based 
on the qualifications of the individual, 
the length of his service, or any of a 
number of other factors foreign to the 
nature and importance of the work. 
Such titles as Laborer and Clerk had 
been used to describe a wide variety of 
jobs—from the unskilled laborer or guard 
to the skilled craftsman ... from the 
mail clerk or receptionist to specialized 
technical and professional positions. 
The past practices of the government 
were particularly characterized by fail- 
ure to identify and pay properly for 
professional positions and for the middle 
levels of supervision. 

To a considerable extent, the difficulty 
of assigning titles and salaries commen- 
surate with actual conditions in the de- 
partments was caused by a very detailed 
line item budget, which tended to freeze 
individuals at a certain title and salary 
regardless of necessary changes in work 
assignments. Paradoxically, although a 
detailed line item control was respon- 
sible for much of the difficulty, at the 
same time there were such loopholes in 
budgets and accounts that when the task 
of classifying positions was first begun 
the record showed about 45,000 em- 
ployees in the regular departments of 
the National Government; but as the 
work progressed it developed that there 
were in fact about 68,000. In this com- 
bination of extremes of rigidity and 
laxity, neither the administration nor 
the Congress had accurate information 
about what any employee was doing. 

Not all of the difficulties were due to 
administrative failures. This nation oc- 
cupies an archipelago of over 7,000 is- 
lands, of which well over 1,000 are in- 


habited, and a very large number are 
sufficiently populated to require national 
government services. Moreover, in the 
Philippines a greater proportion of the 
public services are rendered by the na- 
tional government than is true in the 
United States, In addition, the adminis- 
tration of these services is highly cen- 
tralized in Manila. 

The principal pressure for a modern 
classification and pay plan came from 
the extreme inadequacy and inequity of 
salaries. The public service was badly 
demoralized. Many employees were 
forced by economic circumstances either 
to accept outside employment, which in- 
terfered with official duty, or to accept 
gratuities for services which should be 
rendered as a matter of course. This 
criticism could not be applied to the 
great mass of a devoted civil service; 
yet realistically there was a real threat 
to the morale and the integrity of the 
whole public service. 


Pay Adjustments Create Inequities 


During the ten years between the 
birth of the Republic and thd time the 
classification and pay study was decided 
upon, two principal kinds of salary ad- 
justments were made. One kind re- 
sulted from yielding to pressures and 
granting salary increases by legislation, 
without prior job analysis or evaluation. 
This relieved the favored group, but 
actually increased the inequities for 
those neglected. The other action con- 
sisted of granting several raises in the 
general minimum salary, without pro- 
portionate adjustment in higher salaries. 
Each such raise elevated all lower sala- 
ries to a new level, obliterating any 
previously existing differentials based on 
differences in responsibility. By 1953, 
48 percent of the employees were being 
paid the minimum of 1440 pesos a year. 
Obviously, no employer of 68,000 people 
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can have almost half of them working 
at a single rate of pay without gross 
injustice. In departments having a clear 
hierarchy of supervision and responsibil- 
ity, as many as five or six levels were 
engulfed by the rising minimum, until 
all differences between them were elim- 
inated. In the prisons, the guard, the 
corporal of the guard, the sergeant of 
the guard, the lieutenant of the guard, 
and the captain of the guard, between 
whom there were once proper differen- 
tials, were swept up to the minimum of 
1440 pesos. In department after depart- 
ment, the janitors, laborers, guards, and 
drivers reached the same salary as that 
paid to junior professionals. These in- 
equities among people of different re- 
sponsibilities clearly could not continue 
indefinitely. They could be excused 
only for a few years while the new 
nation struggled to rebuild and to create 
a new economy. 

Adjustments by raising the minimum 
alone create yet another kind of inequity. 
In 1941 laborers were receiving 360 
pesos per year. Through successive ad- 
justments in the minimum, they were 
brought up to 1440 pesos per year—an 
increase of 400 percent. In the same 
period of time the cost of living in- 
cre sed as much as 300 percent. By 
1953 it was about 215 percent over the 
1941 base. Thus, the laborer had an in- 
crease in pay greater than the increase 
in the cost of living. His standard of 
living was improved. That is good. On 
the other hand, employees who in 1941 
were receiving as little as 3,000 pesos 
per year were still receiving the same 
salary in 1953. In all those years they 
not only received no recognition for 
improvement on the job and for senior- 
ity; they also suffered a severe cut in 
purchasing power as the cost of living 
rose. Their standard of living was 
reduced. 


By 1953, patchwork salary adjust- 
ments (probably unavoidable under the 
circumstances) had brought about an 
improvement in the standard of living 
of employees who carried on routine 
jobs and had worsened the conditions of 
employees responsible for planning and 
administering the government’s program. 
At this point it became vitally important 
to revise the pay plan. Every govern- 
ment must be able to attract and retain 
planners and administrators to develop 
and execute the programs for eco- 
nomic and social progress on which the 
country depends. 


Government Contracted for Classifica- 
tion and Pay Survey 


On the grounds that salarics in the 
public service were too low and inequity 
was rife, the Philippine government en- 
tered into a contract in June, 1953, with 
Louis J. Kroeger and Associates to con- 
duct a classification and pay survey to 
show the way to correct existing condi- 
tions. It was planned that a small staff 
supplied by the contractor should or- 
ganize the project, train the necessary 
staff of Filipino analysts and supervisors, 
and guide the initial development and 
installation of a classification and pay 
plan. On the understanding that the 
national government employed about 
45,000 employees, the initial staff con- 
sisted of seven representatives of 
the contractor and about 45 Filipino 
analysts. 

The work began in August, 1953. 
The Philippine government having no 
classification and pay plan was also 
without personnel trained in the field. 
The Civil Service Bureau, itself not too 
generously staffed, was experienced only 
in examining and in disciplinary pro- 
cedures. Since the first concern was 
with salaries, and salaries constitute 
the bulk of the national budget, the 
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Budget Commissioner was designated 
as the contracting officer for the Phil- 
ippine government. 


Contractor Trained Local Staff 


The organization and training of the 
Filipino staff began the day after the 
first of the contractor’s staff arrived in 
Manila. For the first two weeks each 
morning was devoted to training in 
classification techniques and each after- 
noon work was done on the details of 
project planning, including the design 
of the questionnaire form and the writ- 
ing of necessary instructions. Those 
who took the first two weeks instruc- 
tion were mainly those who had been 
designated by the Philippine govern- 
ment for supervisory responsibilities on 
the project. 

At the end of two weeks, an intensive 
course of instruction had been completed 
and all plans and schedules were ready. 
In the next two weeks the instruction 
was repeated for the balance of the staff. 
The newly trained supervisors assisted 
in these sessions. This arrangement 
was deliberately contrived; first, to ex- 
pose the supervisory personnel to a dou- 
ble shot of instruction, and second, to 
establish their supervisory status in the 
eyes of their new associates by having 
them participate in the instruction. The 
strategy paid off. Those originally des- 
ignated for supervisory responsibility 
have without exception retained their 
positions. Despite its brevity, the in- 
tensity of their first instruction, com- 
bined with the pressures of getting the 
job done, have given them stature on the 
job. 

Since an important objective of the 
project was to train the Filipino analysts 
and necessary supervisors and adminis- 
trators to the point where they would 
be able to install and administer the 


plan after it was completed, the entire 
operation was organized from the begin- 
ning to be a continuing training program. 
The departments of the government were 
grouped as nearly as possible on the 
basis of some similarity of function or 
type of position. Each team was direct- 
ed by a supervising analyst. The desk 
next to each supervising analyst was 
occupied by one of the contractor’s staff. 
It was the role of the latter to assert 
leadership until the new supervising 
analysts became fully aware of their 
duties and responsibilities, after which 
the burden of direction was to be shifted 
until a stage was reached where the 
contractor’s staff could be withdrawn. 
Similarly, the entire operation was un- 
der the joint direction of a Filipino pro- 
ject director and the project manager of 
the contractor, with adjoining desks. 
The close cooperation which has been 
possible throughout the project by in- 
fusing the contractor’s staff through the 
actual physical layout of the Filipino 
organization has created an easy in- 
formality in relations and made training 
a day-to-day reality rather tHan a per- 
iodic exercise in schooling. 


Survey Project Expanded 


The project began with the distribu- 
tion ofa questionnaire to all employees 
of the government for a statement of 
their duties and responsibilities. Prep- 
arations had been made to distribute 
questionnaires to 45,000 employees. 
At this stage it was discovered that 
there were considerably more employees 
than anticipated on the national govern- 
ment’s payroll. When the distribution 
of questionnaires was finally completed 
it turned out that there were actually 
68,000 employees. 

This substantial increase in the cover- 
age, coupled with the urgent necessity 
of completing the project on the original 
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schedule, made it necessary to expand 
the contract to provide additional con- 
sultants and Filipino analysts. This 
need was discovered at the time a na- 
tional election was taking place, in which 
Ramon Magsaysay emerged as the new 
President of the Philippines. The con- 
tract expansion was negotiated and 
approved by the outgoing administra- 
tion, with the full knowledge and con- 
sent of the new. By common consent, 
the contract was also extended to in- 
clude 25,000 employees of government 
corporations and over 90,000 public 
school teachers. Thus, within a very 
few months after the project started, its 
coverage was virtually quadrupled. To 
assume this staggering increase in bur- 
den, the consulting and local staffs were 
merely doubled. Yet so thorough had 
been the training, so vigorous the leader- 
ship, and so enthusiastic the response 
of the local staff, that the “quadrupled 
task” was carried to successful conclu- 
sion on the original schedule by the 
“doubled staff.” The project schedule 
required that the basic classification and 
pay plans be delivered to the Budget 
Commissioner on December 31, 1954. 
They were delivered one day earlier. 


How Classification Survey was 
Conducted 


Behind completion of the survey was 
fifteen months of intensive activity. 
Questionnaires were obtained from 
183,000 employees; nearly 30,000 were 
interviewed or observed at work in 
every province in the nation; all posi- 
tions were first grouped into broad 
occupational groups; then subsequently 
divided into levels of difficulty and fi- 
nally placed in distinct and discrete 
classes. The 183,000 positions were fit- 
ted into approximately 2,300 classes. 


Among these are not only the classes 
typical in any governmental classifica- 


tion and pay plan, but many specialized 
classes resulting from the varied cor- 
porate enterprises maintained by the 
Philippine government, including a hotel, 
a railroad, a steel and shipyard, in 
addition to other typical corporate utility 
activities. 

Interviewing and observing work was 
far more important in the Philippines 
than may be true in more ordinary 
circumstances. This kind of work was 
an important step in completing the 
training of the local analysts. Since 
none had prior experience in personnel 
operations, they had a limited concept 
of the occupations comprising the vast 
complexity of an entire public service— 
general governmental program, corpora- 
tions, and the school system. Moreover, 
because of the interruptions of war, oc- 
cupation, and reconstruction until the 
classification analysts appeared on the 
scene, many employees in the more 
remote provinces had not seen a rep- 
resentative of the national government 
from Manila for years. The field trips 
of the analysts served both to verify 
the work being done and to spread the 
message of the steps being taken by the 
government to improve its public ad- 
ministration, and particularly to improve 
the lot of its employees. 


How Pay Plan was Established 


While realizing the many other advan- 
tages of a sound classification plan, the 
first major objective of the program was 
to establish a compensation plan that 
would attract better employees and boost 
the morale and strengthen the integrity 
of those already in the service. To 
establish the foundation for the new 
pay plan, the first comprehensive salary 
survey in the history of the Philippines 
was conducted with the assistance of 
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329 business firms, who contributed data 
concerning their salaries and related 
compensation factors. The complete 
lack of previous exchanges of salary 
data among private employers is 
underscored by the results. Almost 
without exception, where the data for 
a common key class were examined, it 
was found that even eliminating the 
upper and lower quartiles of the data, 
the remaining interquartile range still 
had a range of 100 to 500 percent. This 
posed difficult problems of interpreta- 
tion and application of data. Still and 
all, these same problems afforded an 
unusual opportunity to train the local 
staff in the many ways in which this 
kind of data can be interpreted and 
applied. The standards and the methods 
by which it was finally determined what 
are in fact the “prevailing rates” in 
the Philippines are too numerous to 
report here. They may one day well 
be the subject for a separate paper. 


Of equal importance to the national 
government in furnishing some basis for 
establishing its own pay rates, is the 
effect this salary survey had on industry 
itself. The summaries which went back 


- to industry have started action toward 


more systematic private salary adminis- 
tration. Thus, again the effect of the 
government’s action is far-reaching in its 
influence upon the total economy and 
social progress of the nation. 


The final pay plan consists of 75 salary 
ranges, each consisting of 5 steps at 5 
percent intervals. Only 52 will be in 
active use for the time being. This 
marks the first introduction into the 
Philippine national government of a 
plan for the systematic advancement of 
employees on the basis of the quality 
and length of their service. 


Despite considerable variations in most 
practices by private employers, there 
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was a fairly consistent tendency to make 
a distinction between the pay of em- 
ployees in Manila and employees in the 
outlying provinces. Since the practice 
reflected a rather obvious difference in 
the cost of living, the new pay plan in- 
cludes a geographic differential between 
the Manila metropolitan area and the 
rest of the country. The outlying rates 
will be 80 percent of those in Manila, 
with provision for payment of the Manila 
rate in extraordinary cases where em- 
ployees cannot be recruited in the local 
market or where there are other exten- 
uating circumstances. This plan has 
been adopted only after the most care- 
ful consideration, including a firm be- 
lief by the contractor that the Filipino 
staff has so progressed in its under- 
standing and its ability to administer a 
program that the administrative difficul- 
ties inherent in applying a geographic 
differential will be skillfully handled. 

When the basic compensation and clas- 
sification plan was submitted in Decem- 
ber, 1954, it was estimated that it would 
increase salary costs by about 40,000,000 
pesos, or about 12 percent of‘the total 
payroll. This over-all figure, of course, 
does not by any means tell the whole 
story. The adjustment will in no sense 
be a 12 percent across-the-board in- 
crease. The employees, particularly in 
the lower brackets, who have benefited 
by past increase in the minimum were 
often found to be adequately paid, 
whereas for many professional, super- 
visory and administrative employees, the 
adjustment may be 100 percent or more. 

The Republic of the Philippines is still 
not completely out of its early financial 
difficulties. It may not be able to put 
the plan into full effect upon its first 
adoption. Instead, it is anticipated that 
in the first year of its taking effect, each 
employee will receive 30 percent of the 
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increase to which he is entitled, followed 
by another 35 percent in the second year, 
and the final 35 percent in the third 
year. 


Plans Submitted to Congress 


Here we must introduce briefly the 
subject of government reorganization. 
The 19% session of the Philippine Con- 
gress created the Government Survey 
and Reorganization Commission, with 
authority to make a sweeping reorgan- 
izaticn of every entity of the national 
government. Its authority includes 
classifying positions and standardizing 
salaries. The Commission organized in 
August, 1954, and by February, 1955, 
with technical assistance from the same 


contractor, submitted 50 reorganization . 


plans to President Magsaysay, of which 
he transmitted 47 to Congress. Among 
them, Reorganization Plan Number 1 
adopted the classification plan; Reorgan- 
ization Plan Number 2 adopted the com- 
pensation plan; and Reorganization Plan 
Number 3 transformed the survey staff 
into a permanent Wage and Position 
Classification Office in the Budget Com- 
mission. 

In the 1955 session of the Philippine 
Congress, all of the reorganization plans, 
except one relating to economic plan- 
ning, failed of adoption. This failure 
was no reflection on the plans them- 
selves nor did it represent any attitude 
by the Congress that the plans were not 
worthy. Rather, the Congress felt that 
the program was too comprehensive to 
study and consider adequately in the 
30-day period for congressional con- 
sideration which was permitted under 
the original reorganization act. The 
Congress therefore disapproved al’ but 
the one plan as a technical move to delay 


their consideration until the 1956 ses- 
sion. At the same time the Reorganiza- 
tion Act was amended to allow for 70 
days of consideration during the 1956 
session.} 


In Summary 


In the added year that this delay in 
approval has provided, the contractor’s 
staff has been reduced on the classifica- 
tion project, while continuing at full 
strength on government reorganization. 
The classification plan has been kept 
up to date by the reallocation of posi- 
tions as changes have been made, and 
a number of major changes have been 
made to correlate the classification plan 
with what has taken place in reorgan- 
ization. In many instances, departments 
have gone ahead with major reorganiza- 
tions on the basis of plans recommended 
at the last Congress, wherever it has 
been possible to do this by administra- 
tive action. 

Thus experience adds weight to the 
claim that a classification plan must re- 
main dynamically related to changing 
circumstances in government. 

The added time has also been utilized 
to train departmental representatives 
in the fine points of classification and 
pay techniques. This should expedite 
the ultimate decentralization of the ad- 
ministration of the classification plan. 
It is still intended that for the first year 
or two the plans will be administered 





*To complete this phase of the story, early 
in 1956 fifty-three plans, including those on 
classification and pay were resubmitted by 
the President to the Congress and on May 5 
thirty-three of them, including classification 
and pay, gained final Congressional approval. 
The plans take effect July 1, 1956. In the 
meantime, another general salary increase law, 
applying only to the public school teachers, 
has reduced the remaining total cost of adopt- 
ing the new pay plan to about 27,000,000 
pesos. 
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centrally to insure a good start. There- 
after administration will be decentral- 
ized as rapidly as possible, with stand- 
ards maintained by the central agency. 

When the plan is finally and fully in 
effect the Philippine government confi- 
dently expects these benefits: 


1. Every job will be understood and 
defined. 

2. Salaries will be equal to responsi- 
bility, and on a par with private practice. 

3. National employees will be selected 
and trained more exactly. 


4. Morale will be improved. 

5. A high degree of integrity will be 
restored to the public service. 

6. The principle of “equal pay for 
equal work” will have practical mean- 
ing. 


In general summary, in the words of 
Ladislao Yap, Project Director for the 
Philippine Government in this under- 
taking, the Philippine Government will 
have “the right man in the right job 
at the right salary.” 








Administrative Problems of Organization 
and Execution of Economic Policies 


and Programs“ 


By Amanpo M. DALIsAy 


Director, Statistical Training Center 
University of the Philippines 





URING the last ten years or so this 
D country has witnessed an increas- 
ing awareness among our leaders of 
the importance of public administration 
and its role in economic development. 
Perhaps one contributory factor to this 
development is the institution of a suc- 
cession of economic development plans 
under different political administrations 
and the intermittent efforts made by 
the government to implement them. 
Another is the usual resignation of the 
chairman of the National Economic 
Council (NEC) which follows a sharp 
divergence of views on economic policy 
and program between the President and 
the Council. Of late, there have been 
frequent changes in the leadership of 
the Council as an outcome of the not 
too infrequent alignment of forces in the 
national political scene. These incidents 
bring to the attention of the general 
public the glaring deficiencies of public 
administration, particularly in the field 
of policy formulation and implementa- 
tion. 


The most important single factor that 
has brought to the limelight the vital 





* This paper was delivered at the Conference 
on Public Administration sponsored by the 
Society for Public Administration of the Phil- 
ippines, Manila, November 14-16, 1956. 
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role of public administration in economic 
development is the overall effort—no 
matter how intermittent—of each ad- 
ministration in implementing an eco- 
nomic development plan. This country 
has seen four well-defined economic 
plans since the founding of the new Re- 
public: the Beyster plan, the Cuaderno 
plan, the Yulo plan, and the Magsay- 
say plan of 1954. It maiters little that 
these plans have not been fully imple- 
mented. What matters most is that the 
public now recognizes in a general way 
that it takes good public administration 
for an economic plan of any administra- 
tion to be realized in any form. The 
latest revision of the Magsaysay 1954 
economic plan will have to pass the same 
test as the previous development plans. 

After having observed the meager re- 
sults of the previous plans, our people 
are naturally wondering whether the 
latest economic plan of this administra- 
tion, only recently submitted to the 
National Economic Council, would be 
vigorously prosecuted. Are the plan- 
ning and related agencies properly or- 
ganized to formulate the economic and 
social policies essential to its effective 
implementation? What are the admin- 
istrative problems that the Office of the 
President and the action agencies have 
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to face in order to ensure the success of 
the development plan? What can be 
done to achieve full cooperation with 
Congress and obtain its continuing sup- 
port for economic development? These 
and other related questions must be 
carefully analyzed; workable solutions 
must be sought for the difficult problems 
of public administration in this country 
today as they affect economic develop- 
ment. 

It is the primary objective of this 
paper to analyze some of these adminis- 
trative problems. It confines itself, how- 
ever, to (a) the problems and difficulties 
of organization and operation in the plan- 
ning agency (NEC) and the related 
government instrumentalities concerned 
with program planning and policy for- 
mulation; (b) the problems of coordina- 
tion between the Office of the President 
and the action agencies in program 
and policy execution; and (c) the prob- 
lems of relationships between the Con- 
gress and the Executive in policy-mak- 
ing and in the evaluation of development 
programs and policies. 


I 


The administrative problems of the 
NEC, as the national planning agency 
of the government, consist primarily of 
(a) the internal organization and oper- 
ation of the agency in the task of pro- 
gram planning and policy formulation 
in terms of policy recommendations to 
the President and (b) its relationships 
with the Office of the President in the 
performance of its planning functions 
and other tasks specifically assigned to 
it. I shall confine myself to the prob- 
lems of internal organization and oper- 
ation of the NEC. 

As originally set up in 1935 under 
Commonwealth Act No. 2, the NEC was 
an advisory body to the President, pure 
and simple. It advised the President on 


national economic problems and per- 
formed other duties relative to economic 
policy as the President assigned to it 
from time to time. Its policy recom- 
mendations to the President, as request- 
ed by the latter, were almost always 
adopted and implemented, after having 
been fully deliberated upon and unani- 
mously indorsed by the Council mem- 
bers. Its obvious weaknesses were its 
large membership and the predominance 
of Cabinet members who were too oc- 
cupied with the problems and activities 
of their departments to give ample time 
to the Council, and the weak representa- _ 
tion of private industry. and the general 
public in the task of policy formulation. 
From the standpoint of organization it 
was too loose and too unwieldy to be 
adequate to the needs of development 
planning and to be responsive to the 
heavy demands of a growing economy. 
Hence, its reorganization under Plan No. 
10 as approved by the Congress in 1955. 

Under Plan No. 10 the NEC ceases to 
be merely an advisory body to the Pres- 
ident; it assumes executive and imple- 
menting functions relative to the plans 
and programs approved by the Pres- 
ident. It also assumes supervisory func- 
tions over other government agencies in 
relation to the execution of the economic 
plan and the policies connected there- 
with, once approved by the Congress and 
the President. It has also coordinative 
and supervisory powers over the statis- 
tical operations of the government, tariff 
making, trade and payments agreements, 
foreign aid, reparations, and so on. In 
fact, it has undertaken executive and 
supervisory work in the implementation 
of foreign aid programs, statistical and 
field surveys, and the adoption of indus- 
trial and economic priorities. 

It is from the standpoint of the proper 
discharge of its planning and advisory 
functions that the administrative prob- 
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lems of the NEC must be gauged and 
analyzed. Its executive functions are 
only important in so far as they make 
more effective its task of economic plan- 
ing and of advising the President on 
problems of national economic policies. 
All others are therefore secondary to its 
primary task of program planning and 
policy recommendations. From _ this 
standpoint, the following problems of 
internal organization and operation of 
the NEC are presented by way of con- 
structive suggestions: 

First, the present membership of the 
Council itself, with three members 
drawn from the: executive branch and 
four from the Congress, together with 
two from the private sector, will not 
facilitate consideration of policy prob- 
lems nor does it actually promote 
closer relationship with the Congress on 
program and policy matters. Witness 
the presentation of the Roy plan in con- 
tra-distinction to the NEC economic plan 
and the failure of the Congress to act 
on the new tariff schedule. 

Second, the present staff organization 
of the NEC cannot, and in fact does not, 
ensure effective technical operations nor 
promote smooth coordination of the ac- 
tivities and functions of the three offices 
composing the NEC. In the absence of 
a well-trained, experienced, and capable 
head or executive director, the technical 
work of economic planning, foreign as- 
sistance administration, and statistical 
coordination will remain unrelated and 
uncoordinated. With a consolidated 
budget for these three offices but with- 
out a definite staff coordination under 
the chairman, the head of each office is 
handicapped in the performance of his 
duties, especially in the control of his 
budget and the management of person- 
nel. 

Third, there is no provision in the pres- 
ent staff organization of the NEC for 


appraisal and evaluation of program 
performance, as well as of the problems 
and difficulties in the execution of proj- 
ects vital to the economic development 
program. Except for the haphazard and 
sketchy annual reports, there is no well- 
presented and technically sound analysis 
and evaluation of each year’s progress 
in program planning and implementa- 
tion. Even in the office of economic 
planning, the task of evaluation is still 
undefined and is largely in response to 
the preparation of the President’s annual 
message to the Congress, rather than a 
regular aspect of the process of planning 
and policy-making. 

Fourth, in the present staff of the office 
of economic planning, there is no provi- 
sion for the active and continuing par- 
ticipation of the principal departments 
and of action agencies in program 
planning and policy studies. The orig- 
inal technical committee composed of 
representatives from the principal de- 
partments and agencies had been abol- 
ished with the approval of Plan No. 
10. The planning office now relies on 
special committee which become formed 
or not, depending upon the discretion of 
the planning director. This would not 
ensure wider participation by action 
agencies concerned nor encourage co- 
operation by these agencies in the 
proper implementation of programs or 
policies which have been recommended 
and adopted. 

It must be admitted that the adminis- 
trative problems I have indicated above 
cannot be resolved overnight. They 
must be faced squarely and solved grad- 
ually in the process of strengthening 
our effort in development planning and 
in the execution of the approved plan. 
The lessons learned by the NEC in the 
process of growth during the last ten 
years can be brought to bear in the 
solution of the present problems and in 
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anticipation of more complex problems 
arising from the process of the country’s 
economic growth. 

There is, however, one aspect of the 
NEC’s internal organization which must 
be faced immediately. Experience has 
shown that a Council membership 
dominated largely by Cabinet members 
is weak and ineffective, and that one 
dominated by a_ politically-controlled 
membership from the Congress is quite 
as helpless. It is time to consider the 
desirability of having a Council with no 
members from the Cabinet or Congress 
and with only three to five members, 
three of whom shall he on a full-time 
basis. 


II 


For the proper implementation of 
development programs and policies rec- 
ommended by the NEC and approved 
by the Congress, we must look to the 
Office of the President and the different 
action agencies under it, including the 
government-owned corporations. As- 
suming that the NEC remains as it is 
teday, both a planning body for social 
and economic development and a su- 
pervisory body in the proper execution 
of plans and programs as approved, 
what would be the appropriate role of 
the Office of the President and the vital 
departments of the government? As- 
suming further that our government will 
continue its policy of adopting a devel- 
opment plan for a definite period, how 
can the executive branch ensure its suc- 
cessful prosecution? 

The outcome of any policy and pro- 
gram execution will depend on good and 
sound management. This in turn con- 
sists in the capability to plan operations 
well and in advance, the ability to select 
competent and reliable executives to do 
the job satisfactorily, and careful follow- 
up and evaluation of performance in 


every aspect of the work. The essence 
of good administration is coordination 
and its test is quality performance in 
accordance with goals and objectives 
set. These principles apply to any ad- 
ministrative function, public or private, 
but they apply with greater force on 
public management of economic develop- 
ment because of the definite time involv- 
ed and the priorities that must be ob- 
served if the ends sought are to be 
achieved. 

From these standpoints, certain ob- 
servations can be made regarding the 
present management of the develop- 
ment responsibilities of the administra- 
tion. The following problems should 
now be faced squarely in the coordina- 
tion of the development functions of the 
Office of the President with those of the 
vital departments of the government: 

1. There is no single individual or 
group of individuals in the Office of the 
President that is concerned with staff 
work on fundamental national economic 
policies and their proper coordination in 
action. Nor is there anyone responsible 
for the channelling of vital questions of 
policy for study by the appropriate 
agency or group in the government and 
the screening of these studies for action 
by the public agency concerned. As a 
result, the public observes frequent 
manifestations of lack of coordination 
in the implementation, for instance, of 
the land reform program, of the food 
production policy especially in rice, of 
the policy on barter trade, or of the 
policy on incentives for new industries. 

Directly stemming from the above 
difficulty, policy proposals affecting eco- 
nomic development or measures de- 
signed to facilitate program implementa- 
tion are not screened properly before 
these are forwarded to the Congress for 
consideration. And certain desirable 
measures relative to development are 
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often bypassed by Congress for lack of 
proper follow-up by the Executive 
Branch, especially by the Office of the 
President. Certain measures are also 
vetoed after approval by Congress be- 
cause of lack of proper coordination. 


2. There is no pattern nor definite 
policy regarding the selection of highly 
qualified, competent, and reliable men 
for key positions in the principal action 
agencies of the government. There are 
many instances of men appointed as 
heads of key offices regardless of their 
experience, ability, or special compe- 
tence. Apparently, many of these of- 
ficials have no other than political qual- 
ifications. Obviously, the merit system 
is often disregarded in the selection of 
key men and in the promotions to high 
positions in these agencies. 

The keeping of heads of offices in act- 
ing capacity and the appointment of un- 
qualified men to strategic positions have 
resulted in low morale in the civil serv- 
ice and have practically slowed down 
the performance of action agencies. 


3. The lack of a permanent head in 
the Office of Economic Coordination 
and the generally weak organization of 
its administrative staff make the task 
of coordination of the government cor- 
porations ineffective and purposeless. 
The alignment of the financial and oper- 
ating plans of these corporations and 
the coordination of their activities with 
overall development objectives become 
well-nigh impossible in view of this 
situation. 


4. As in the first difficulty, good ad- 
ministration of development activities 
can be achieved only by periodic evalua- 
tion of performance, as well as of the 
problems and difficulties involved. There 
is no means nor machinery in the Office 
of the President for such evaluation, and 
the staff work in each office or depart- 


ment is so inadequate, if not entirely 
lacking, that this periodic evaluation 
comes about only now and then, usually 
impelled by the necessity of assisting the 
President in the preparation of his state- 
of-the-nation message or the head of the 
department in writing a policy speech. 
Naturally, the evaluation is largely 
superficial and wholly biased in favor 
of the agency concerned, and therefore 
useless for the purpose of good manage- 
ment. 

The difficulties and problems I have 
indicated above are parts and parcel of 
the process of developing a public admin- 
istration peculiar to the problems and 
needs of this country. Perhaps time 
and a sense of patriotic duty will impel 
many of us to try to solve these prob- 
lems. However, the immediate task 
before us, if we are to attain a measure 
of development in our own time, is to 
find ways and means of achieving some 
sort of coordination in the Office of the 
President itself. 


It is to the interest of the President 
and his administration to give careful 
consideration to the desirability of creat- 
ing a small staff of qualified economists 
to assist or advise the President in coor- 
dinating the various economic programs, 
particularly land reform, community 
development, and permanent public im- 
provements in the rural communities, 
which are the principal aspects of the 
administration’s pledge to the electorate. 
Of course, this assumes that the Pres- 
ident will consider technical advice and 
that he is vitally concerned with good 
management. 


Il 


The responsibility for implementation 
of approved policies and programs be- 
longs to the Executive Branch, particu- 
larly to the Office of the President, as 
shown in Part II above. Any new 
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policy or any modifications of existing 
policies are studied by the National 
Economic Council and related agencies 
and forwarded to the President who 
transmits them to the Congress for con- 
sideration. The final responsibility for 
the adoption of policies or any changes 
thereof rests solely with the Congress. 

From this standpoint, the relation- 
ships between the Office of the Pres- 
ident and the Congress are vital in all 
matters affecting the political economy, 
but more particularly in the field of eco- 
nomic and social development. Re- 
cognizing that the Congress is the for- 
mal constitutional policy-making body of 
this Government, the Office of the Pres- 
ident and all the agencies under it are 
in duty bound to maintain sound and 
harmonious relationships with the Con- 
gress, more particularly in matters of 
development policies and programs. But 
in order that Congress may exercise its 
policy-making functions in a satisfac- 
tory and expeditious manner, the Exec- 
utive Branch of the Government should 
make available to the Congress and its 
committees all information and data re- 
garding the progress of development 
projects and measures, problems and 
difficulties in their implementation, the 
necessary financial support for these 
undertakings, and the need for adjust- 
ment of policies or for new policies es- 
sential to their proper implementation. 

Under the present situation and with 
the organization of the Office of the Pres- 
ident and the National Economic Coun- 
cil as indicated above, there has been 
no overall, comprehensive, and up-to- 
date presentation of the state of economy 
other than the President’s state-of-the- 
nation message and the annual budget 
message to the Congress. Except for the 
presentation of the financial plan for 
1956 covering the total budgetary re- 
quirements of the Government, there 


has been no overall presentation of the 
financial requirements for development 
nor the means of meeting such require- 
ments. The overall plan for financing 
economic development, as part of the 
economic development program, has not 
yet been prepared by the NEC. The 
methods of financing the plan as well 
as the sources of funds for development 
have not been agreed upon at the time 
of writing. 

Furthermore, the evaluation of the 
progress of various development proj- 
ects, including the utilization of foreign 
aid and technical assistance, has never 
been a regular practice of this govern- 
ment. Nor has any evaluation of any 
aspect of the development program been 
presented to the Congress or any of its 
committees. While an attempt was 
made to periodically review and eval- 
uate the progress of the American aid 
program when the Philippine Council 
for United States Aid (PHILCUSA) 
was in existence and a joint committee 
of the Congress likewise conducted 
hearings to determine the problems and 
requirements of the aid prégram, this 
practice was terminated upon the abo- 
lition of the PHILCUSA in 1955. 
Since then, the only effort by Congress 
to determine the effects of American 
assistance is that which is now in prog- 
ress under a special committee of the 
House. 

On the other hand, the Executive 
Branch has not continued the practice 
of evaluating periodically or annually 
the results of the various projects as 
well as the performance in the various 
aspects of the economic development 
program. While it is desirable to un- 
dertake this evaluation as a means of 
gauging the effectiveness of certain 
measures, the efficiency of management, 
and the need for changes or modification 
in existing policies, this practice has not 
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been adopted as a regular practice of 
public administration. In fact, in the 
Office of the President, this effort of 
evaluation has lately been undertaken 
only as a matter of preparation for the 
President’s state-of-the-nation message 
to the Congress. 

It would seem desirable therefore 
both from the standpoint of good man- 
agement in the public service and in the 
interest of maintaining sound and amica- 
ble relationships between the Executive 
and the Congress, that certain steps or 
measures be adopted as a matter of 
regular practice in this Government: 


1. An overall appraisal of the status 
of the national economy should be at- 
tempted by the Office of the President 
with the cooperation of the NEC, the 
Central Bank, and the Department of 
Finance. This can be made a part of, 
or a supplement to, the annual state-of- 
the-nation message. Such an appraisal 
should be made available to all members 
of the Congress, particularly to its stand- 
ing committees. 


2. Besides the projected economic 
plan for the succeeding year, a com- 
prehensive financial plan of operation in 
accordance with the requirements of the 
economic development program should 
be submitted to the regular session of 
the Congress. This financial plan is 
broader than the budgetary financial 
plan annually required by the budget 
law and presented to the Congress at 
the beginning of each regular session. 
It should encompass the financial re- 
quirements of the various development 
projects and permanent improvements 
prescribed in the development program 
and should tie up the means or meas- 
ures of financing these projects, includ- 
ing revenue measures, public borrow- 
ing, bank borrowing, foreign invest- 
ment, etc. 





3. The Congress, in order to facilitate 
consideration of these national economic 
appraisals and financial plans, should 
establish, preferably, a joint committee 
on the economic development program 
or, alternatively, a committee on eco- 
nomic development in each house. These 
committees should conduct public hear- 
ings before which officials of the NEC 
and of other agencies of the Govern- 
ment should present and explain the 
various programs and the policy recom- 
mendations involved. 


4. In order to carry out effective co- 
operation and support for the Office of 
the President in this annual appraisal 
and evaluation of progress and prob- 
lems, each department should establish 
a technical staff, the main function of 
which is to assist the secretary in mak- 
ing periodic appraisal of performance 
and evaluating their progress and future 
needs: 

Apparently, a lot of work must be 
done in improving the relations be- 
tween the Executive and the Congress. 
But if the organization of the Office of 
the President is improved as suggested 
in this paper and if the various depart- 
ments can give support to the Office of 
the President in matters concerning de- 
velopment programming, and execution, 
then the follow-up and evaluation of 
progress and of obstacles to further 
progress can be made on time and nec- 
essary remedies adopted. All these 
would lead, let us hope, not only to 
better performance through better 
management of economic development 
responsibilities, but also to sympathetic 
and sustained support from the Con- 
gress in terms of appropriate develop- 
ment policies and measures, and the 
necessary financing of well-conceived 
and well prepared proposals submitted 
by the Executive. 
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The Philippine Administrative System— 
A Fusion of East and West * 


By Ferre, HEADY 
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i 
TUDENTS of comparative admin- 


istration soon realize that mean- 
ingful comparisons are very difficult to 
make. This is due partly to a sheer lack 
of pertinent data concerning the opera- 
tion of the administrative systems of 
individual countries. Constitutions, 
laws, organization charts and other doc- 
uments usually are available and can 
be analyzed. Basic institutional ar- 
rangements can be described. Reliable 
information about the environment in 
which administration takes place and 
the informal aspects of administrative 
behavior is much harder to get. An 
even more serious problem is the lack 
as yet of an accepted and proved frame 
of reference within which comparative 
studies can be carried on. A country- 
by-country descriptive approach is 
clearly inadequate. Some scale or con- 
tinuum needs to be devised on which 
administrative systems can be placed for 
purposes of comparison. Several ap- 
proaches have been suggested. The 
most comprehensive distinctions are 
those between “Western” and “non- 





* This paper was originally prepared for a 
graduate seminar in comparative administration 
at Indiana University. This and other seminar 
papers are being published by the Department 
of Government, Indiana University, in a 
volume entitled Toward the Comparative Study 
of Public Administration. 


Western” systems, “developed” and 
“under-developed” countries, and “agri- 
cultural” and “industrial” societies. 
Each of these suggestions has the 
advantage of comprehensiveness, per- 
mitting consideration of a variety of 
systems in various parts of the world. 
Perhaps some one of them will receive 
general acceptance in the future, or 
perhaps some as yet unformulated typo- 
logy will receive recognition. 

No attempt will be made here to make 
a choice among these alternatives. They 
have been referred to, however, because 
the central thesis of this paper is that 
the Philippine administrative system re- 
presents an unusually complete fusion 
or merger of contrasting systems, what- 
ever typology is employed. 

The cardinal fact about the Philippines 
is that this is an Asian nation with an 
Asian population, which has had an 
unusually long and sustained exposure 
to Western concepts and institutions. 
The result is a unique amalgam, still in 
process of formation, with ingredients 
both indigenous and either imposed or 
imported from outside. The same sort 
of amalgamation has peen going on else- 
where, but probably nowhere to the 
same extent. If Kipling is to be proved 
wrong and the twain of East and West 
are to meet, maybe it will happen in the 
Philippines. 
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If this characterization is correct, 
familiarity with Philippine administra- 
tion may be particularly useful in under- 
standing the administrative systems of 
other non-Western countries, where the 
contrast with Western institutions and 
practices is greater than in the Philip- 
pines. As a transitional or intermediate 
example, the Philippine administrative 
system may make these less familiar 
systems more understandable to West- 
erners. 

This situation also has disadvantages 
for full understanding. The unwary 
American observer, particularly, can 
easily be tricked into believing that he 
is looking at a miniature replica of the 
American administrative system. This is 
partly because the legal and organiza- 
tional paraphernalia of administration, as 
of government in general, seem so famil- 
iar to American eyes on casual obser- 
vation. It is also, to be sure, because 
Philippine administration is actually like 
American administration to a degree 
perhaps unmatched by any other country 
in the world. 

These considerations indicate the im- 
portance of prefacing any detailed treat- 
ment of administrative organization or 
operation with an examination of basic 
factors in the environment within which 
Philippine administration must be car- 
ried on. 


Professor John Gaus has suggested 
six environmental factors which are 
generally useful in developing an ecolo- 
gical approach to public administration. 
This pattern seems suitable for use in 
studying the Philippines. These six 
factors are: people, place, physical tech- 
nology, social technology, wishes and 
ideas, catastrophe, and personality. Each 
of these can be considered briefly and 
together they should give us a backdrop 
for a more specific treatment of Philip- 
pine administration. 


The people of the Philippines are over- 
whelmingly of Malay stock, with a high 
degree of racial homogeneity. Filipinos 
have much more of a common racial 
origin than do Americans. Successive 
waves of immigration from the south 
and southwest account for most of the 
present day population. Relatively small 
racial minorities remain as descendants 
of earlier inhabitants pushed into moun- 
tainous areas, particularly on the island 
of Luzon. by the later Malay invaders. 
A very small number of primitive Ne- 
gritos represent the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants of the islands. A larger group are 
the Igorots of northern Luzon who are 
descended from Indonesian invaders and 
immigrants who came to the islands 
about 6000 years ago. Neither of these 
racial minorities is of much contempo- 
rary significance. 


More noteworthy are the Moros, who 
are non-Christian Filipinos living mostly 
on the huge southern island of Mindanao, 
and the Chinese, who have an economic 
importance far beyond what their num- 
bers would indicate. All in all, the 
Filipinos have a high degree of ethnic 
unity, in spite of these minority segments 
of the population. 


The present population is officially es- 
timated at about twenty million. This 
figure is probably an exaggeration, but 
there is no doubt that the rate of in- 
crease is high now, and that it has been 
ever since the beginning of the Spanish 
colonial pexiod, when the native populace 
is estimated to have been only half a 
million. Even so, the Philippines, unlike 
many Asian countries, are not now over- 
populated and can probably support 
three or four times as many people. 
Population pressure on potential re- 
sources is not an immediate problem, al- 
though it may be in the future. 


The geographic characteristics of the 
Philippines have far-reaching conse- 
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quences. In the first place, the location 
in the Western Pacific relatively near 
the mainland of Asia makes the Phil- 
ippines intimately linked to and at the 
same time somewhat remote from the 
huge and teeming Asian continent. The 
Philippines are in the middle section of 
the long fringe of island outposts of Asia 
running in a tremendous arc from In- 
donesia through Japan. Externally, 
geography thus makes the Philippines 
inevitably a member of the Asian com- 
munity of nations. 

Internally, the overriding geographic 
fact is that the Philippines are an archi- 
pelago of over 7,000 islands. This geo- 
graphic dispersion makes for isolation 
and creates transportation and communi- 
cation difficulties, despite the fact that 
ten of the islands, which are themselves 
situated in a close chain, contain almost 
nine-tenths of the total area of the Phil- 
ippines and support approximately the 
same proportion of the population. Geo- 
graphy also decrees that the Philippines 
will have the climate of the north tro- 
pics, with its advantages of easy pro- 
vision for food and shelter, and its 
requirements of a slower tempo of life 
than in the temperate zones. 

The physical technology of the Phil- 
ippines is that of a richly endowed agri- 
cultural region with fairly recent trends 
toward greater industrialization and ur- 
banization. The economic potential is 
high, particularly in agriculture, timber, 
and minerals. Up to now, however, 
agriculture has centered upon subsist- 
ence crops such as rice and corn, and 
a few export crops such as sugar, copra, 
abaca, and tobacco. The bulk of the 
people continue to live in rural areas 
(75%). Industrialization is slight and 
is unlikely to develop rapidly. The air 
age has worked a transformation in 
inter-island transportation, but the rail 
and road facilities for land travel con- 


tinue to be depressingly primitive and 
inadequate in all except a few areas. 
Only a bare outline of the social sys- 
tem can be made here, but some of the 
features mentioned will receive further 
treatment later. The social technology 
of the Philippines is characterized by a 
tradition of centralism, religious unity, 
lack of a common language, class cleav- 
age, a profound enthusiasm for educa- 
tion, and strong family and geographic 
ties. Centralism and religious uniform- 
ity are products of the Spanish period, 
which left a heritage of sustained and 
detailed governmental and other controls 
from Manila, and brought the conver- 
sion of about four-fifths of the Filipi- 
nos to Roman Catholicism. In contrast, 
the Filipinos have no common native 
language, but more than eighty dia- 
lects, with seven or eight of them of 
considerable importance. Tagalog has 
been adopted as the national language, 
but it is really the dialect of Manila and 
central Luzon. Other Filipinos who 
speak Visayan, Ilocano, Bicolano, or 
some other dialect are using a related 
but different language, as different as 
French is from Italian or Spanish. Ac- 
tually the common language of educated 
Filipinos is English, and is likely to re- 
main so. Spanish, which once served 
a similar purpose, is rapidly dying out. 
Division of the Filipino people along 
class lines is a product of Oriental cul- 
ture overlaid by Spanish domination. 
The result is a small elite with a near 
monopoly on wealth, higher education 
and social prestige, and a mass of com- 
mon people with extremely low income, 
slight education and low prestige. The 
upper class includes perhaps a very 
small minority of the population. It 
contains the landed aristocracy, profes- 
sional men, political leaders, ranking 
bureaucrats, and business executives. 
Often single individuals in this group 
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occupy two or more of these roles simul- 
taneously. A large proportion of them 
are not “pure” Filipinos of Malay stock, 
but are Spanish, or mestizos of Filipino 
and Spanish or Filipino and Chinese 
ancestry. 

The lower class Filipinos, the taos, 
are share croppers in the countryside or 
manual workers in the cities, who live 
much the same kind of life in the villages 
as they did centuries ago, and whose 
lot has not been greatly improved as 
they have moved to the urban centers. 

The middle class gap is, as might be 
anticipated, as significant as the social 
distance between the upper and lower 
classes. Small landowners in the rural 
areas are still the exception. Trade is 
largely in the hands of the Chinese, 
partly because of their ability and dili- 
gence, and partly because the Filipinos 
have acquired the Spanish aversion to 
commercial pursuits. 


While emphasizing the impact of a 
social class system based mainly on 
wealth, and the slow rate of progress in 
breaking down the system itself, let me 
also point out that there is considerable 
mobility for individuals to move either 
up or down. There is nothing here 
akin to the Hindu caste system or any 
other rigid identification of an individual 
with a status in society which follows 
automatically from the circumstances of 
birth. Filipinos accept the propriety of 
aspiration to higher status, and are quite 
willing to accept the individual who can 
improve his lot. The acquisition of 
wealth may be an overly important 
standard here, but it is not the only one. 
Anyone who has stayed even a short 
while in the Philippines can name nume- 
rous people of the most humble origin 
who have by their own merits joined 
the social elite. Ramon Magsaysay is 


a current and revealing example, and so 
was Elpidio Quirino before him. 

A word must be said about the Phil- 
ippine attitude toward education. De- 
nied access to educational opportunities 
by the Spanish, Filipinos found them- 
selves suddenly the object of an intensive 
educational program when the Amer- 
icans arrived. The American record 
here is commendable, and the Filipinos 
since independence have lavished their 
limited resources in efforts to maintain 
and improve the system of public educa- 
tion. As a result, about half of all Fi- 
lipinos are now literate, and the ratio is 
much higher for the younger generation. 
Eagerness to become educated is a 
characteristic of Filipinos which is al- 
most painful in its intensity, and which 
is encouraging in its implications. I say 
this realizing fully well that a degree or 
a title may too often be the uppermost 
goal, that the kind of education desired 
by many, particularly in a profession 
such as law, may not be best suited to 
Philippine needs, and that the quality 
of education received may often be re- 
grettably low. The Filipino people are 
already second only to Japan in the Far 
East in public education, and this is a 
fact worth keeping in mind. 

The extended family relationship is an 
integral and persistent trait of Philippine 
society. Family ties and obligations 
were given great prominence by the pre- 
Spanish Malay culture, and were rein- 
forced rather than weakened under 
Spanish rule. Although never as highly 
solidified as in other Oriental societies, 
and although considerably eroded by 
recent Westernization, the family still 
remains a social institution which affects 
many aspects of Filipino life. Along 
with this sense of devotion to the 
family go many supplementary ideas. 
Elders are to be respected and deferred 
to. A boy baby is preferred to a girl 
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baby. Large families are desirable. 
The family has an obligation to care for 
its members, both by providing mate- 
rial needs and opportunities for employ- 
ment. Distant relatives, residents of 
the same locality or province, speakers 
of the same dialect merit special con- 
sideration. Such attitudes can be in- 
fluential in political and administrative 
conduct. 

The value system of Filipinos is com- 
plex, and largely unanalyzed. Political 
values seem similar to those in the 
United States and other democracies, 
and this is more than just a surface 
manifestation. The commitment is a 
deeply rooted one despite its newness. 
The Philippine record during World 
War II is convincing evidence on this 
point. 

Professor Gaus refers to catastrophe 
as an ecological factor which may be 
crucially important. Certainly this is 
so in the Philippines, as indeed in many 
other former colonial areas. Before 
the Spanish conquest, the Filipinos had 
a relatively simple social and economic 
system but one well suited to their 
needs and desires. Nearly four cen- 
turies of Spanish colonial exploitation 
obliterated the indigenous system ex- 
cept insofar as it was adaptable to 
Spanish purposes. Elimination of the 
Spanish meant from the Filipino point of 
view only a substitution of American for 
Spanish overlordship. When independ- 
ence frcm the United States was on the 
way and seemed assured, World War II 
brought warfare to Philippine soil, hated 
Japanese military occupation, and enor- 
mous physical and spiritual damage as 
the price of liberation. The combined 
impact of such setbacks is difficult to 
measure, but surely must be taken into 
account for an understanding of Filipino 
political life of the present day. 


The personality characteristics of Fili- 
pinos have been the subject of comment 
by many observers, with some agree- 
ment on common traits. These include 
courtesy and hospitality, pride combined 
with sensitiveness and a tendency to 
harbor grievances, an inclination to 
imitate or adapt rather than be creative, 
love of gambling or risk taking, respect 
for authority, willingness to work hard 
if a definite approved objective is in 
sight, and a relatively serene and easy 
going approach-to life tinged with a 
sense of fatalism. If some of these 
characteristics sound self-contradictory, 
it may be indicative of the complex 
background of forces that have shaped 
Filipino traits, and the formative nature 
of Filipino development. Also it must 
be recognized that such a thumbnail 
characterization of a typical Filipino 
is no more accurate or dependable than 
similar efforts to describe a_ typical 
American or a typical Frenchman. It 
does seem reasonable to point out, how- 
ever, that the Filipino is proud of and 
eager to justify his newly won national 
independence, while at the same time he 
has at least a trace of inferiority com- 
plex which makes him hesitant and un- 
certain about how to cope with national 
social, economic and political problems. 


Il 


The structure for the exercise of polit- 
ical power in the Republic of the Phil- 
ippines shows clearly its American orig- 
ins. A written constitution based on a 
doctrine of separation of powers estab- 
lishes an elected bicameral legislature, a 
separately elected chief executive, and 
an independent judiciary with the func- 
tion of authoritative interpretation of 
constitutional provisions. ‘Some matters 
considered of critical importance are 
dealt with in detail, such as protection of 
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individual liberties against governmental 
intervention. Other official or semi-of- 
ficial political organisms, such as the 
President’s cabinet and political parties, 
are dealt with in the constitution only 
incidentally or not at all. The only 
major basic departure from the Amer- 
ican constitutional pattern is that the 
federalism of the United States is re- 
placed by a unitary state in the Phil- 
ippines. Otherwise the relationships 
among the basic segments of the govern- 
mental system are very much alike. 
Variations exist, but they are frequently 
innovations which have been debated 
but not adopted in the United States, 
whereas in the Philippines they were 
incorporated in the original constitution. 

This substantial parallelism in the 
legal governmental systems of the United 
States and the Philippines should not 
blind us to operational differences in 
politics which affect the conduct of ad- 
ministration. For instance, the popular 
base for government is much smaller in 
the Philippines, because of lower literacy 
rates, lesser education, greater political 
apathy, restrictions on individual politi- 
cal choice, manipulation of the election 
machinery, and so forth. Political par- 
ties are even less cohesive and less firmly 
identified with a political program. The 
two party system has been more a myth 
than a reality. Political groupings are 
highly personal in nature. Parties are 
temporary alliances among political fac- 
tions. A politician can change party 
labels without even causing raised eye- 
brows. To cite some recent examples, 
Ramon Magsaysay was a Liberal party 
member in Congress and later Secretary 
of Defense under Liberal President 
Quirino until he resigned from that post 
just prior to his nomination for the pres- 
idency by the Nacionalista party in 1953. 
Carlos P. Romulo during that same 


campaign was first a rival of Quirino 
for the Liberal party nomination, then 
the founder and nominee of a new 
Democratic party, and halfway through 
the campaign joined forces with the 
Nacionalistas to elect Magsaysay. Be- 
fore the 1955 elections, an open break 
between Claro M. Recto, a leading Na- 
cionalista Senator, and President Mag- 
saysay led to Recto’s ouster from the 
Nacionalista list of senatorial candidates. 
Recto then was offered and accepted a 
place as a “guest candidate” on the 
Liberal party list, and was reelected un- 
der the Liberal party label. 

The feature of Philippine politics 
which is of most relevance, however, is 
the extent to which the machinery of 
government has traditionally been in the 
hands of the upper social class, partic- 
ularly owners of landed wealth and 
their allies from professional and com- 
mercial groups. Dominance in the 
Philippine Congress by the social elite 
is unmistakable no matter what party 
may have a majority of the membership. 
The election of a Magsaysay on a wave 
of genuine and widespread public sup- 
port does not seem to have altered this 
situation. The warping of representa- 
tion which results makes it hard to cope 
with such fundamental economic matters 
as land distribution patterns, weakens 
the basis for concensus in the society, 
and conditions many kinds of adminis- 
trative activity. 

The conduct of administrative deci- 
sion-making is affected both by the 
organizational machinery of administra- 
tion and the patterns of conduct followed 
by administrative officials. Some of 
these formal and informal aspects of 
institutional arrangements for adminis- 
trative decision-making in the Philip- 
pines will be selected for attention. 
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The formal administrative structure 
is strikingly like that of the national 
government in the United States, or of 
an American state which has accepted 
the tenets of the administrative re- 
organization movement during recent 
years. The legislature retains basic 
controls over organizational arrange- 
ments, but the chief executive is 
dominant in the conduct of administra- 
tive affairs. The number of major exec- 
utive agencies is small, but the actual 
degree of administrative integration 
achieved is less than might be expected. 
Important agencies for the control of 
administration lie outside the normal 
framework of the executive branch. 
Questions of organizational readjustment 
receive frequent attention, and a tenta- 
tive method of reorganization has been 
worked out which places powers of 
initiation in the hands of the chief exec- 
utive while retaining for the legislature 
the opportunity for final decision. These 
are the dominant characteristics which 
can now be examined more closely. 

Congress has broad constitutional 
authority to create administrative agen- 
cies, prescribe their functions and define 
their external relationships. Only a few 
offices are immune from this control, and 
this is to protect the separation of powers 
system. An Administrative Code con- 
tains much of the basic legislation on 
departmental organization and functions, 
but not all recent agencies are dealt with 
in the Code. Congress has on occasion 
delegated to the President power to 
create agencies for specific functional 
purposes, for investigation, or for coordi- 
nation of existing agencies. This is an 
unusual expression of willingness to rely 
on executive choice to an extent not 
recognized in the United States. Also, 
Congress does not ordinarily specify 
particulars about the internal structure 
of agencies, leaving a wide area of choice 
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to the administrative officialdom. This 
discretionary area is especially large for 
government corporations. 


lll 


The administrative structure which 
has been erected upon this foundation 
has as its central feature the ten major 
executive departments, including For- 
eign Affairs, Finance, Agriculture and 
Natural Resources, Education, National 
Defense and so forth.! These are sin- 
gle-headed departments subdivided into 
bureaus, divisions, and sections, although 
there is some confusion in terminology 
used for these internal subunits. The 
span of control within departments is 
not excessive, with the usual pattern 
being about a half dozen major subdivi- 
sions in a department, and a similar 
breakdown of bureaus into divisions, and 
so on down the hierarchy. The or- 
ganization of field services is more 
chaotic, with no systematic government- 
wide pattern, and a tendency to have a 
multitude of field offices reporting to a 
single supervising unit at headquarters. 
All in all, the impression is ond of order, 
suitability, and practicality as far as the 
broad outline of departmental structure 
is concerned. 

Aside from the regular departments, 
there are other important types of ad- 
ministrative agencies. The Office of the 
President contains a haphazard collec- 
tion of about 25 agencies belonging there 
on the basis of legislation that the Pres- 
ident shall be considered a department 
head, and that his department shall in- 
clude certain named agencies and all 
“other offices and branches of service” 





*At the time of writing Congress had ap- 
proved reorganization plans that would create 
a Department of General Services and would 
reconstitute the Department of Public Works 
and Communications into a Department of 
Public Works, Transportation and Communica- 
tions. 
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not assigned by law to any department. 
Included are such diverse units as the 
Bureau of Civil Service, the Social Wel- 
fare Administration, the Tariff Commis- 
sion, and the Philippine Charity Sweep- 
stakes Office. These numerous units 
cannot and do not receive continuous 
supervision from the President or his 
Executive Secretary. The device of a 
departmental grouping within the Office 
of the President gives a misleading im- 
pression that numerous independent 
agencies have been eliminated, since the 
device of bringing them together in this 
way has little real significance. 

The Office of Economic Coordination 
is another “holding company” type 
agency, set up in 1950 to give limited 
supervision to the government corpora- 
tions which have been created in some 
abundance during the postwar period. 
Almost a score of these corporations are 
within the jurisdiction of the Office of 
Economic Coordination, which has only 
partial control, however, over their 
operations. Existence of this office also 
gives an unrealistic impression of inte- 
gration. 

A few other institutions enjoy almost 
complete autonomy. These include fi- 
nancial agencies such as the Philippine 
National Bank, government supported 
educational institutions such as the 
University of the Philippines, and two 
constitutionally independent agencies, 
the Commission on Elections and the 
General Auditing Office. Despite these 
exceptions, the formal administrative 
structure in the Philippines is relatively 
advanced and conforms closely to organ- 
izational objectives accepted in highly 
developed Western countries. 

American influence is evident in an- 
other respect, that of structural reorgan- 
ization. Basically the Philippine dilem- 
ma in achieving organizational adjust- 


ments is the same as that in the United 
States. The legislative branch legiti- 
mately and rather jealously retains 
ultimate control. The chief executive 
ordinarily may be expected to have 
greater awareness of needs for reorgan- 
ization and more certainty as to what 
should be done, but he cannot accom- 
plish much single-handedly. The chal- 
lenge is to find agreement upon a 
reorganization technique which permits 
cooperation between the executive and 
legislative branches. 

In the past, important reorganization 
efforts have taken place in 1935 at the 
time of establishment of the Common- 
wealth, and several times since World 
War II (in 1947, 1950, and 1954). Until 
the most recent of these efforts, the 
practice was for Congress to delegate to 
the President substantial power to re- 
organize, subject to a time limit on the 
delegation and restrictions as to the 
scope of reorganization. 

In 1954 Congress moved away from 
such reliance upon presidential action by 
establishing by statute a Government 
Survey and Reorganization Commission. 
Modeled closely after the 1947 U. S. 
Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government 
(“Hoover Commission”), this commis- 
sion was composed of four appointees 
selected by the President, four members 
of the Senate and four members of the 
House of Representatives. The Com- 
mission’s mandate was to survey the 
administrative system and prepare a 
plan or plans for reorganization, to gain 
such objectives as promoting better exe- 
cution of the laws, more effective man- 
agement of the government, greater 
economy, and increased efficiency. Any 
plan of reorganization was to be trans- 
mitted first to the President, who could 
then if he desired transmit it to Con- 
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gress. A plan so submitted was to be- 
come effective unless disapproved by re- 
solution of either house of Congress by 
a set date. 

This Commission followed the “task 
force” method of study which had been 
used by the U. S. Hoover Commission, 
and in March, 1955, submitted an im- 
pressive series of reports and recommen- 
dations to the President, who in turn 
transmitted them to Congress. The 
1955 session eventually rejected all but 
one of the recommendations, but also 
extended the life of the Commission un- 
der circumstances indicating that these 
recommendations and others to be made 
might receive more favorable consider- 
ation at a later date. Success or failure 
of this major reorganization effort still 
hangs in the balance. Whatever the 
outcome, the entire administrative 
structure has been subject to systematic 
study and evaluation, and there is no 
lack of current interest in administrative 
structural reorganization. 


IV 


Unfortunately, it is not the formal pat- 
tern of organization which provides an 
understanding of administrative activity 
in the Philippines. Habits of adminis- 
trative behavior which are rooted in 
Philippine history and culture must be 
considered. Only a few can be selected 
here, and even these can receive only 
scant attention. The patterns of con- 
duct with seem most prevalent, rep- 
resentative, and significant are (1) the 
tradition of centralization, (2) the re- 
luciance to accept responsibility, (3) the 
prevalence of personalized value prem- 
ises underlying action, (4) the reliance 
on procedural complexity, and (5) the 
resistance to change which challenges 
established methods or separatist status. 
In all of these respects, administrative 
practice in the Philippines’ varies 


rather markedly from American prac- 
tice, despite the likeness in struc- 
ture and formal administrative methods. 
The explanation for such differences 
seems to lie in the Oriental and agra- 
rian nature of Philippine society. At the 
same time, there are indications that this 
kind of variation is less noticeable than 
in other non-Western administrative 
systems. This supports our thesis that 
Philippine administration is transitional 
or “in-between” at its current stage of 
development. 

Centralism is, perhaps, the most ob- 
vious and pervasive characteristic of 
Philippine administration. It takes the 
form both of dominance of local units 
of government by the central govern- 
ment, and of control by headquarters 
of field establishments of the central 
government departments. 

This condition is, of course, related to 
the fact that the Republic of the Phil- 
ippines is constitutionally a unitary 
State. This may automatically point to- 
ward centralization. At least it means 
that the powers and functions of local 
units such as provinces, chartered cities, 
and municipalities derive from the cen- 
tral government. It need not, however, 
prevent a pronounced policy of decen- 
tralization in practice, as has occurred 
in Great Britain and other unitary 
states. This has not happened in the 
Philippines, for reasons that are fairly 
clear. Before the Spanish came, govern- 
mental institutions were simple and 
scattered, so that there was no native 
experience with governmental devolu- 
tion. The Spanish conquerors quickly 
imposed and zealously maintained for 
over three centuries a remarkably 
centralized system, considering the dif- 
ficulties of geography, communication, 
and transportation. This system was 
what the Filipinos were familiar with 
and accustomed to when the period of 
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American control began only a short 
half-century ago. American represent- 
atives gave lip service to the values of 
more local autonomy and taught this 
concept to Filipinos as a matter of 
theory, but did what seems at first to be 
curiously little to carry out such a pro- 
gram. The almost complete lack of 
self-government experience by Filipinos 
during Spanish rule made any such a 
trend inevitably slow. Moreover, the 
American authorities were most eager to 
undertake broad programs of improve- 
ment in such fields as education, public 
health, and road construction, which 
were felt to demand central planning, 
use of large numbers of non-Filipino ex- 
perts, and detailed supervision and con- 
trol from Manila. Later on, some re- 
forms were stimulated such as election 
of certain local officials, but actual 
achievement of effective local autonomy 
was small, both because of the reluctance 
of Filipinos to move in this direction and 
the ambivalent attitude of American of- 
ficials as to how much decentralization 
should take place and at what rate. 
When the Commonwealth of the Phil- 
ippines was established in 1935 and do- 
mestic affairs came thoroughly under 
the control of Filipino leaders, the re- 
sult was to retard rather than advance 
the cause of decentralization. Manila 
officials were inclined to keep a firm 
hand on local government affairs for 
both political and administrative reasons, 
and the Philippine citizenry was more 
willing to accept Manila directives when 
issued by Filipinos rather than Amer- 
icans. Since the war and the gaining 
of full independence, no substantial al- 
teration has been made in this system. 
The Institute of Public Administration 
at the University of the Philippines has 
given top priority in its research pro- 
gram to central-local government rela- 
tionships. A field survey of local gov- 





ernment operations was made in 1953, 
and more recently Institute consultants 
have made realistic reports about im- 
mediate and long range objectives in 
decentralization and have conferred on 
the problem with many Filipino officials. 
For the time being, however, central- 
ism is the theme in relations between the 
national government in Manila and local 
units. Major changes may be in the 
offing but they are not certain. 

The centralist tradition is just as 
strong in the relationships of central 
government department headquarters in 
Manila, and departmental offices in the 
field. This is extremely important be- 
cause most major government activities 
in the country are carried out by local 
agents of the national government. In 
general, decisions on local matters are 
made by officials who spend very little 
time outside Manila, and local field of- 
ficials are subservient to headquarters 
and have only slight discretion. Even 
those reforms which have aimed at de- 
centralization often have brought about 
less progress than was hoped. 

The counterpart of the centralist ten- 
dencies is the reluctance of the typical 
Filipino civil servant to accept responsi- 
bility which can be evaded. This means 
“passing the buck” upward and of course 
contributes to centralism. The alterna- 
tive is to try to fend off the need for any 
decision at all, and this often means a 
failure to meet the legitimate demands of 
citizens. Such an attitude toward re- 
sponsibility reflects a number of factors. 
Subordinates are more subservient to 
superiors in the Philippines, and this 
leads to hesitation in taking action with- 
out express authorization if it might pos- 
sibly bring a reprimand from the boss. 
A feeling of inadequacy to cope with 
complex and unruly problems must also 
influence many civil servants who lack 
technical competence. The Asian desire 
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to preserve dignity and status and save - 


“face” is shared by Filipinos. The stra- 
tegy of passing troublesome business 
along for someone else to worry about, 
or of exercising the official prerogative of 
brushing off the inquiring citizen, seems 
less risky than would making a decision 
which might be rejected further up the 
hierarchy or might be proved wrong by 
later events. 


In mentioning the prevalence of per- 
sonalized value premises lying behind 
bureaucratic action, I have in mind a 
wide variety of instances, nearly all 
traceable in some degree to the social 
system. Family ties are supremely im- 
portant to the Filipino. Nepotism be- 
comes not a social disservice but almost 
a social obligation. Preference for se- 
lecting relatives as co-workers is quite 
noticeable in many government offices. 
Solicitude for kinsmen extends also to 
favored treatment in dealing with the 
government. One of the most intriguing 
series of news stories during my stay in 
the Philippines was the remarkable and 
rapid rise of a brother of President 
Quirino in the communication industry. 
He branched out from radio to television 
by getting the first license issued for 
a television station and acquiring also 
a transmission tower which had been 
intended originally for use by the Phil- 
ippine military communications network. 
After President Quirino’s defeat for re- 
election, this enterprising brother des- 
cended the ladder of success just as 
fast as he had climbed it. 


Kinship attitudes and reactions extend 
far beyond the immediate family. The 
compadre system and its ramifications 
call for special treatment for individuals 
who come from the same barrio or the 
same province, or who speak the same 
dialect. All of this may account for 
quite a bit of deviation from what Amer- 


icans or Englishmen would regard as 
proper standards for both the selection 
of personnel and the conduct of public 
business. 

Administrative behavior is also af- 
fected by the generally deferential at- 
titude toward persons of higher hier- 
archical or social status and the ten- 
dency to “lord it over” lower status 
individuals. This point should not be 
over-emphasized, because the Philippine 
culture is much more egalitarian in spirit 
than are most Asian cultures. Never- 
theless, there isa noticeable difference 
in the superior-subordinate relationship, 
in the courteousness of official dealings 
with the public, in the way controver- 
sies are resolved, and in various other 
matters. 

Numerous observers have commented 
on the mercurial quality in “Filipino 
personality”. Filipinos are usually an- 
xious to avoid interpersonal hostility and 
resentment. They will go to consider- 
able inconvenience, exert a lot of effort, 
and often put aside issues that need 
settlement, in order to preserve the social 
amenities. Negotiation is indirect, 
round-about, and slow. A’ settlement 
preferably is not a clearcut triumph for 
either party but a compromise which 
gives everyone at least a partial victory. 
If, despite precautions, a breakdown 
of negotiations does occur, the after- 
math may be prolonged and bitter anti- 
pathy. Filipinos enjoy a feud if they 
think it is a proper one, and do not 
carry it on in a half-hearted or disin- 
terested way. The Filipino boiling point 
is low and the Filipino skin is sensitive 
to criticism. Moreover, memories are 
long where personal slight or injury is 
felt. All of this is reflected in the rou- 
tine of bureaucratic conduct. 

Similar attitudes may account for 
some common views about the social 
role of the public service. Dismissals 
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of civil servants, either for disciplinary 
reasons, or from reductions in force, may 
be carried through or dropped more be- 
cause of family responsibilities or other 
off-the-job considerations than because 
of performance records or even senior- 
ity. Promotion may go to an incompe- 
tent or less competent person because 
he is next in line to move up; the loss 
to the organization from sub-standard 
officials is considered less important than 
the blow to the prestige and dignity of 
a man passed over for promotion. The 
civil service considered as a whole not 
only provides machinery for the conduct 
of governmental affairs, but it also pro- 
vides a refuge for those needy people 
who deserve and want jobs. The con- 
cept that the civil service system should 
properly double as an agency to help 
solve the unemployment problem is a 
striking illustration of the personalized 
approach to administration in the Philip- 
pines. 

The procedural proliferation in Philip- 
pine administration and the consequen- 
ces of it are worthy of much attention 
and study. In agency after agency, 
much delay in the processing of work 
and accumulation of backlogs turns out 
upon scrutiny to be due very much to 
cumbersome, unnecessary, and outmod- 
ed procedural requirements. The mass 
of procedure builds up rather naturally 
from characteristics already discussed, 
such as centralization of authority and 
unwillingness to take responsibility. 
Lack of modern equipment and trained 
personnel may cause procedural trou- 
bles to develop and may retard their 
elimination. 

On top of all this, part of the folklore 
of administration in the Philippines 
seems to be a reverence for complicated 
procedure as almost an end in itself. 
This may and often does relegate con- 
cern over the substance of administra- 
tion to a secondary position. 


The effects are discouraging. Until 
recently, the distribution of public lands 
to settlers as a means of coping with 
the Huk movement was slowed to a 
snail’s pace by the requirement that all 
applications and supporting papers be 
sent to Manila for examination and ap- 
proval. Claims against the government 
can be settled and disbursements author- 
ized only after approval of a series of 
officials who must maintain separate ac- 
counting systems upon which to base 
their decisions. Efficiency reports on em- 
ployee performance may be dutifully 
filled out year after year and serve no 
other purpose than to take up filing 
space in the Bureau of Civil Service. 
Reputations are built up on the basis 
of how much paperwork flows through 
a man’s office (or accumulates on his 
desk) rather than how much of the 
agency program is actuaily being ac- 
complished. 

A final characteristic, which appears 
somewhat paradoxical, in view of what 
has been said earlier, is the resistance 
to change and the lack of effective inter- 
agency coordination in Philippine ad- 
ministration. Centralism does not as- 
sure either that changes can be made 
effective easily in the operations of a 
given agency or that different agencies 
can be made to function harmoniously 
and interdependently. Indeed, a strong 
case can be put together to show that 
local and field administration is still 
carried on much as it was in the last 
century, before Spanish evacuation, 
American occupation, Japanese con- 
quest, or Philippine independence. The 
tenacity of old institutions and old meth- 
ods is apparent in the Philippines as in 
other Asian countries. Even the tra- 
dition of centralization itself has a mo- 
mentum which cannot easily be slowed 
down by proposals for delegation, de- 
spite the fact that these proposals may 
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have the backing of the highest central 
government officials. 

Along with this inertia is the marked 
degree of separatism and autonomy in 
administrative agencies. The Pres- 
ident’s cabinet is neither inclined to or 
capable of coping with this problem ade- 
quately. No central management agen- 
cy has as yet developed effective ways 
of accomplishing much along this line. 
Career opportunities are for the most 
part confined to advancement within a 
bureau or perhaps a department; trans- 
fers or promotions across departmental 
lines are rare. Even personal acquaint- 
anceship among officials at equivalent 
levels in different departments is un- 
expectedly slight. One of the real ad- 
vantages of in-service training programs 
during the last few years has been 
their by-product of getting officials 
scattered about the public service to 
know one another better and develop 
a more informed understanding about 
mutual problems. 


Vv 


In any administrative system, insti- 
tutional arrangements must exist to pro- 
vide accountability and responsibility 
on the part of the bureaucracy. In a 
Westernized democracy, where control 
by the public through representative 
agents is a primary objective of govern- 
ment, these control institutions are cru- 
cially important. 

The Republic of the Philippines is cast 
in this democratic mold. Both in form 
and method, however, controls over ad- 
ministration follow the model of the 
American presidential system rather 
than the British parliamentary system. 
This results in a pattern of diffused and 
fragmented lines of control. Studies of 
American administration show how hard 
it is to describe and assess the workings 
of such a system. They also empha- 


size the essentially sporadic and nega- 
tive nature of the instrumentalities of 
control. If anything, the Filipinos seem 
to have accentuated these character- 
istics. I will comment mostly on ways 
in which Philippine practice contrasts 
with American, and do it in terms of 
three types of control machinery; (1) 
controls from within the executive 
branch, (2) official governmental con- 
trols outside the executive branch, and 
(3) non-official controls on behalf of 
the public or segments of it. 


The internal controls are largely of 
a hierarchical nature exercised by or on 
behalf of the President, department 
heads, and middle management officials. 
What some people have referred to as 
bureaucratic “self-control” or an ad- 
ministrative “inner check” is relatively 
unreliable in the Philippines. Profes- 
sionalization of the civil service as a 
whole was drastically retarded by the 
war. Codes of conduct recognized and 
observed by professionalized groups 
such as lawyers, engineers, social work- 
ers, etc. are less well developed. Public 
morality is still seriously affegted by the 
war experience as well as by certain 
underlying Asian and Spanish behavio- 
ral patterns. As a consequence, there 
is no accepted code of conduct or 
of ethics which functions as a guide’ to 
action and a means of enforcing public 
accountability. 


The focus of hierarchical authority is 
in the Presidency. The Philippine chief 
executive has ample administrative 
powers and is expected to use them. 
These include broad appointment and 
removal authority, ordinance issuing 
powers, a well developed executive bud- 
get system, investigatory power, and a 
sweeping constitutional mandate to ex- 
ercise general direction and supervision 
over central government agencies and 
units of local government. In the hands 
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of a Quezon, a Quirino, or a Magsaysay, 
these weapons can be used so as to as- 
sert decisive direction over the admin- 
istrative system. President Magsaysay 
has deftly combined these formal grants 
of power with such novel practices as 
unannounced visitations upon govern- 
ment offices in Manila and in the field 
in such a way as to emphasize anew 
the potential administrative dominance 
of the presidency. At the same time, 
one must recognize some handicaps in 
practice. Even an amazingly energetic 
leader such as Magsaysay can cover 
only so much ground. Staff facilities 
in the Executive Office of the President 
are still small and slow in action. Civil 
service rules restrict efforts to make any 
drastic improvements in the level of 
performance of rank and file employees. 
Moreover, the powers of the President 
are much better designed for control- 
ling individual agencies than for coordi- 
nation among agencies. 

Department secretaries and other 
agency heads are in much the same 
predicament as the President, with a gap 
between legal powers and actual author- 
ity. Nevertheless, the typical govern- 
ment department is at least as well inte- 
grated in Manila as in Washington or 
Indianapolis. 

Two central management agencies 
have extensive control powers on a gov- 
ernment-wide basis. These are the Bud- 
get Commission and the Bureau of Civil 
Service. Both are located in the Office 
of the President, and they are headed 
respectively by a Budget Commissioner 
and a Civil Service Commissioner. De- 
spite the apparent similarity of their 
functions in the fiscal and personnel 
fields, during recent years the impact of 
their operations has shown a pronounced 
contrast. 

Budgetary management in the Philip- 
pines has generally been advanced for 


its time. A consolidated budget was 
adopted earlier than in the United 
States. When the Philippine Constitu- 
tion was adopted, it included a provi- 
sion for a strong executive budget sys- 
tem, including a prohibition against ac- 
tion by the legislature increasing appro- 
priations, beyond those recommended 
by the President for agencies in the 
executive branch. In 1954, revised budg- 
etary legislation strengthened the hand 
of the Budget Commissioner and mod- 
ernized budgeting procedures. As of 
now, the central budget agency has an 
active role in budget preparation, in 
shepherding the President’s fiscal recom- 
mendations through Congress, and in 
budget execution through a quarterly 
allotment system. Performance budget- 
ing is being tried on an experimental 
basis and will be gradually extended. 
Budgeting and accounting procedures 
are getting a thorough overhaul by Fili- 
pino and American experts in a joint 
technical assistance project. The pres- 
ent Budget Commissioner is a young, 
vigorous, and intelligent Filipino who 
was appointed by President Magsaysay 
and is one of his closest advisers. The 
budget process is thus providing a 
method of positive leadership and con- 
trol in administration. 


The role of the Bureau of Civil Service 
has been more negative since the war, 
particularly in its control over disci- 
plinary action against civil servants. 
The Philippine personnel system has an 
extreme version of the “closed back 
door”. Agency officials in effect can- 
not themselves discipline or dismiss an 
employee, but can only recommend ac- 
tion to the Commissioner of Civil Serv- 
ice. The formalized procedures which 
have been set up for handling these 
cases place the burden of proof upon 
the supervisory officer. As a result, 
disciplinary action is too often not ini- 
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tiated when it should be, and subor- 
dinates develop more of a sense of ac- 
countability to the Bureau of Civil Serv- 
ice than to their organization superiors. 

The main organs of official account- 
ability outside the executive branch are 
the legislature, the judiciary, and the 
General Auditing Office. 

The bicameral Congress of the Phil- 
ippines has the same basic opportunities 
to influence the conduct of administra- 
tion as do legislative bodies in the United 
States, through authority over creation 
of agencies and assignment of functions, 
approval of appointments, appropriation 
of funds, conduct of investigations, and 
so on. Concern over administrative mi- 
nutiae, however, seems even more com- 
mon in the Philippines than here. The 
traditional line item form of appropria- 
tion measures has encouraged this, and 
the practice of intervention by legislators 
has been generally condoned in practice 
even when denounced in principle. The 
parallel is closer to an American state 
legislature in a patronage state today 
or to the U. S. Congress of a generation 
or two ago than to the present day U. S. 
Congress. : 

Judicial review is expressly provided 
for in the Philippine Constitution. Ju- 
dicial review of administrative action and 
powers of control over it are much like 
the situation in the United States. The 
methods of judicial intervention are sim- 
ilar, and the scope of review also. By 
necessity, judicial control over adminis- 
trative action is almost entirely negative 
in character, but it is significant. One 
illustration is the effect of severe legal 
provisions concerning the official liabil- 
ity of public officers. Librarians, for in- 
stance, are personally liable for books in 
their custody. Officials are liable for 
damages if they interfere with the ex- 
ercise by a citizen of his constitutional 


rights. Fear of possible court action 
under such laws leads too many libra- 
rians to keep their books safely locked 
away out of circulation, and too many 
regulatory officials to refrain from ac- 
tion except in “open and shut” cases. 

The General Auditing Office is a Phil- 
ippine invention inspired by the U. S. 
General Auditing Office. It is a consti- 
tutional fiscal control agency designed 
to be independent of both the legislature 
and executive branches. With the Com- 
mission on Elections, which is set up 
on the same basis, this agency forms 
almost a fourth branch of government. 
The Auditor General is appointed by 
the President with approval by the Com- 
mission on Appointments in the normal 
way, but the appointment is for ten 
years, the official is removable only by 
impeachment procedures, and he is not 
eligible for reappointment. The GAO 
keeps general accounts of the govern- 
ment, prescribes accounting methods 
and passes upon expenditures of oper- 
ating agencies. Although decisions of 
the Auditor General may legally be ap- 
pealed to the President, app4rently no 
decision has ever been overruled by this 
procedure. A pre-audit system which 
applies to nearly all kinds of payments 
is the key to GAO control. This ar- 
rangement has been widely criticized 
and serious attention has been given to 
changes in it. The criticisms are that 
auditing agencies are over-staffed, that 
the procedures followed lead to wide- 
spread duplication of effort, and that 
the pre-audit system unwisely separates 
responsibility for the control of expend- 
itures from responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of government programs. 
Plainly, the General Auditing Office is 
in a position to exercise and does exert 
a tremendous influence on Philippine 
administration. Whether this is desir- 
able is much more questionable. 
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As in any democratic society, admin- 
istrative agencies in the Philippines are 
responsive in some degree to non-official 
control points. Organized political par- 
ties, for instance, do not confine their 
attention to election of candidates to 
office or the process of lawmaking. Par- 
ties are also interested in the administra- 
tive side of government. In the Phil- 
ippines the patronage opportunities pre- 
sented to parties by government employ- 
ment are still attractive, but party 
groups are interested also in influencing 
the course of administrative action. 
This is even more true of organized 
interest or pressure groups. 

Generally speaking, administrative 
controls springing from these non-offi- 
cial sources are weak and ineffective in 
the Philippines. Political parties, as 
has already been mentioned, are orient- 
ed toward political personalities rather 
than toward political programs. This 
means less concern with substantive 
matters than might be expected, lack 
of consistency in party attitude on such 
issues, and often the absence of any 
clearcut difference of position between 
the major parties. Hence parties as 
organizations do not much influence ad- 
ministrative action, although individual 
politicians may be decidedly influential 
in segments of the administrative 
process. 

In contrast to the multitude of organ- 
izations and associations in the United 
States representing economic and other 
interest groups, Filipinos have not yet 
developed nearly as complex a network. 
This is not to deny the existence of or- 
ganizations representing major interest 
groups—businessmen, farmers, labor- 


ers, veterans, and so forth. But these 
are weaker in membership,. financing, 
and influence than their counterparts in 
the United States, and they tend to 
concentrate their interest in what hap- 





pens in the legislative arena rather than 
in administrative operations. 

The Philippine press is perhaps the 
most persistent, vocal, and unrelenting 
source of criticism and advice for the 
bureaucracy. Manila newspapers, both 
in English and in dialect, are uninhibited 
and outspoken. They serve as gadflies 
to the Filipino bureaucrats, and thus are 
a means of unofficial control. 


VI 


The fate of any administrative system 
may depend ultimately upon the capac- 
ity and devotion of the public servants 
who do its work. It happens that in 
the Philippines at the present time one 
of the most critical issues is this one of 
the capacity of the civil service to cope 
with administrative problems. 

Nowhere is the gulf between theory 
and practice, between formal arrange- 
ments ‘and informal operating practices, 
more obvious than in public personnel 
administration. The Philippine Consti- 
tution declares that the civil service shall 
be based on merit and fitness, to be de- 
termined as far as practicable by com- 
petitive examination. The only appoint- 
ments excepted are “those which are 
policy-determining, primarily confiden- 
tial or highly technical in nature”. 
Civil servants are prohibited from en- 
gaging in partisan political activities. 
Removal or suspension of civil servants 
shall be only for cause as provided by 
law. Administration of the personnel 
system is placed by statute in a Bureau 
of Civil Service headed by a Commis- 
sioner, although some personnel func- 
tions, including the administration of 
personnel classification and pay plans, 
are assigned to the Budget Commis- 
sioner. Everything considered, this is 
a legal and institutional setting for per- 
sonnel management which obviously has 
been patterned after American expe- 
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rience, and which corresponds to what 
would be widely identified in the United 
States as advanced practice in this field. 

The actual characteristics and signifi- 
cance of Philippine personnel manage- 
ment are harder to understand and eval- 
uate. Two basic factors do seem to 
be operating. One is the underlying ac- 
ceptance of the concept of merit as the 
proper criterion for public employment. 
The merit system was solidly established 
by the time of the Philippine Common- 
wealth. The constitutional provisions 
referred to tried to assure constitutional 
status for the merit concept. There 
has been no direct concerted attack on 
the merit principle in recent years, look- 
ing toward rejection of these constitu- 
tional provisions. Filipinos seem to be 
fully as much convinced as are Amer- 
icans of the superiority of a merit sys- 
tem over a patronage system. Open 
rejection of the merit concept is defin- 
itely a minority view. 

The other long range factor is the 
continuing impact of World War II on 
personnel administration and the civil 
service. Before 1941, commentators 
were almost lavish in their praise of 
progress which had been made under the 
Commonwealth. The setbacks of the 
war years were so tremendous that this 
pre-war plateau has never been regained. 


The war years affected all aspects. 


of personnel management, including 
professional leadership, recruitment, 
financing and morale. One can only 
speculate as to what developments would 
have been in the absence of war, but 
there is convincing reason to think that 
many current defects could have been 
avoided or eliminated. 

What are some of these deficiencies? 
The Bureau of Civil Service has had to 
struggle with a rapidly growing work 
load without any significant increase in 
staff or physical facilities. This has 





caused backlogs or breakdowns in the 
handling of basic personnel transactions. 
For instance, the civil service examina- 
tion system has failed to provide qual- 
ified candidates when needed. This in 
turn has encouraged subterfuge to avoid 
competitive selection, or even outright 
violation of civil service regulations, with 
the result that an unduly large pro- 
portion of government employees do not 
have civil service status, but are hired 
on a “temporary” basis with what 
amounts to permanent tenure. A con- 
spicuous defect has been the lack of a 
modern position classification plan, with 
resulting confusion in position titles and 
grave inequities in treatment of positions 
relative to the duties and responsibilities 
involved. Salary adjustments have not 
been' made to keep pace with increases 
in the cost of living. Enactment of a 
general minimum wage law in 1951 did 
assist employees in the lower pay 
brackets, but at the price of further 
distortion of the government salary 
structure. By 1953, approximately 48 
per cent of the employees were receiv- 
ing the minimum wage of 1,440 pesos 
per year. The stress on security of 
tenure for civil servants has made it 
hard to eliminate incompetents and 
tends to undermine the effectiveness 
of supervisory controls over subor- 
dinates. Over-staffing is almost a uni- 
versal condition in all agencies. The 
system for periodic evaluation of em- 
ployee performance has been procedu- 
rally burdensome but not very effective 
in bringing about better service. Em- 
phasis on seniority as the basis for pro- 
motion has been a handicap in obtaining 
competent supervisory personnel. Pre- 
entry and in-service training has been 
inadequate. 

A Committee on Civil Service ap- 
pointed by President Magsaysay sum- 
marized its findings of the consequences 
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of these conditions in the following lan- 
guage: “Judged by modern standards 
. . . personnel management is deficient 
and the Bureau of Civil Service... 
has been unable to function with the 
effectiveness and efficiency expected of 
a central personnel agency. The symp- 
toms of this ailment of the government 
are very evident. There is delay in the 
recruitment, examination and placement 
of employees; there is over centralization 
of authority in the Bureau of Civil 
Service; there is loose and inadequate 
discipline of civil service employees; and 
there is no program for positive per- 
sonnel management. There are thou- 
sands of temporary employees in the 
competitive service; and the government 
has failed to provide the necessary 
means to insure a progressive merit 
system offering career opportunities 
sufficiently attractive to persons of high 
caliber.” ? 


Over against this discouraging eval- 
uation are a number of recent encour- 
aging signs of a rejuvenation of person- 
nel management. It is too early to 
know how significant these developments 
will prove to be in the long run. The 
Institute of Public Administration at the 
University of the Philippines has since 
1952 established curricula for academic 
training of young people planning to 
enter the public service and for persons 
already in government employment. 
The Institute has also assisted the gov- 
ernment in conducting a comprehen- 
sive program of in-service training which 
has reached thousands of civil servants. 
Filipino and American classification and 
compensation experts have completed 
a thorough-going classification and pay 
survey with resulting recommenda- 
tions which have been particularly ac- 





*Report of the Presidents’ Committee on 
Civil Service, Manila, January 4, 1955. 


cepted by Congress. The Bureau of 
Civil Service has been reorganized in- 
ternally. Personnel procedures are be- 
ing revamped. These undertakings at 
least give hope of major reforms which 
should provide a better civil service in 
the future. 

These ongoing efforts to modernize 
and improve the bureaucracy can only 
succeed, however, if there are some 
changes in deep-seated attitudes on the 
part of the civil service toward the 
citizenry, and vice versa. Filipino civil 
servants are too much inclined to em- 
phasize the prerogatives of their offices 
and to discount their obligators as serv- 
ants of the public. They jealously 
safeguard their claims upon their jobs, 
and throw around themselves a cloak 
of protection in the form of tenure and 
seniority rights. They indulge in petty 
corruption as the price of performing 
their duties. They allow personal rela- 
tionships to influence their treatment 
of citizens having business with the bu- 
reaucracy. In short, they have not yet 
developed a strong enough sense of pro- 
fessionalism coupled with recognition of 
accountability to the public. 

Similarly, Filipino citizens have cus- 
tomary ways of thinking about and deal- 
ing with the bureaucracy which must 
be modified. Evasion of compliance 
with government obligations is common- 
ly regarded as acceptable provided one 
is smart enough not to be caught, with 
obvious consequences in tax collection 
and many other important areas of 
government operations. Individual citi- 
zens are apt unprotestingly to go along 
with the customary expectations for 
“gifts”, hiring of “expediters”, etc. as a 
condition for getting action. Indeed, 
many of them take the initiative in the 
hope of gaining preferential treatment. 
The public service is widely regarded as 
a form of unemployment relief, so that 
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public pressure is much stronger for 
expansion of the public service to pro- 
vide more jobs than for reductions in 
staff through improved efficiency in 
operation. 

Given such a frame of reference in 
which progress must be achieved, adap- 
tation of the Philippine bureaucracy to 
the demands pressing upon it will be no 
easy task, but no other issue is so cru- 
cial in determining the fate of the Phil- 
ippine administrative system. 


Vil 
My underlying assumption has been 
that the pattern of public administra- 
tion in the Philippines combines to 
an exceptional degree the institutional 
and behavioral characteristics of both 
Western and non-Western administra- 


tive systems. I have tried to show 
some of the ways in which this mingling 
has taken place in what the results are 
like. Perhaps, in the process, too much 
attention has been given to the defects, 
uncertainties, and shortcomings of Phil- 
ippine public administration in coping 
with the crises faced by a newly inde- 
pendent nation threatened by external 
and internal challenges to its future. 
Actually, my overall view of what is 
going on in the Philippines is an opti- 
mistic view. Whatever the outcome, 
however, the student of comparative ad- 
ministration has in the Philippines a 
laboratory which should make valuable 
contributions to both the theory and 
practice of public administration in var- 
ious parts of the world. 
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FOREIGNER studying the govern- 
A ment of the Philippines is struck 
at once by the fact that change and re- 
organization are in the air. Since the 
end of the war three extensive reorgan- 
izations of the government have been 
launched and virtually every agency has 
changed the patterns of its structure 
and operations on a more modest scale. 


The most recent efforts to effect ad- 
ministrative change reflect many of the 
commitments of the administration of 
President Magsaysay. Reorganization 
and administrative reform are perhaps 
more clearly than ever oriented towards 
making government a more adequate 
instrument of services for a larger and 
larger public. For example, in defiance 
of the tradition that government acts 
only slowly and deliberately, the Pres- 
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ident established the Presidential Com- 
plaints and Action Committee to receive 
and act on citizen complaints. These, 
moreover, may be telegraphed to 
Malacanfang at no cost to the com- 
plaining citizen. While speedy action 
may also be hasty action, it is probably 
true that the Administration is willing 
to take that risk in its endeavors to 
modify official indifference to the needs 
of the “customers” of government. 
Less articulate, perhaps, but enor- 
mously powerful, too, are the forces 
resisting change. The inertia of indif- 
ference and apathy join with positive 
devotion to the old order to make rapid 
and radical transformations of public 
policy and the machinery of govern- 
ment most difficult and unusual. In- - 
deed, commitments to change in one 
circumstance do not necessarily impel 
official or citizen to support change in 
another situation. The member of Con- 
gress who is for change in principle 
may, when particular changes are pro- 
posed, find the pressures of the status 
quo irresistible. A top executive may 
hold his post because he promised elo- 
quently to reform a vital but insuf- 
ficient agency of public service. In 
office, however, he may find his capac- 
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ity for diagnosing the sources of ad- 
ministrative failure unequal to the task 
of reshaping the operations of the 
agency. The mysteries of human be- 
havior do not always unfold in the 
manner some of our traditions about 
“human nature” forecast. Zeal for 
reform may not be enough to bring 
about change. 

So common is our experience of fail- 
ure in administrative reform that rapid 
changes in an operation of a large-scale 
enterprise demand attention. For the 
students of public administration the 
Government Service Insurance System 
provides illustrations of changes appar- 
ently executed purposefully, effectively, 
and in a short time. What clues does 
the GSIS experience provide that may 
offer some practical guidance to others 
seeking to effect change? 

The GSIS! is almost twenty years 
old. It operates a system of life in- 
surance and retirement benefits for 
government employees. They are re- 
quired to make contributions from 
their salaries to meet the costs of these 
benefits. As their employer, the gov- 
ernment makes matching contributions. 
GSIS also sells various optional in- 
surance policies to its members. Re- 
cently the GSIS was given the task of 
providing a property insurance system 
to protect agencies of government 
against losses as the result of fire, ty- 
phoons, earthquakes, and so on. 

Like any insurance company, GSIS 
collects premiums, invests them in 
various ways, and pays out policy pro- 





1The documentary materials for reconstruct- 
ing the story of GSIS consist primarily of the 
annual reports for 1953-54, 1954-55, and 1955- 
56; the files of the GSIS News and the 
GSISean, the budget document and sup- 
porting memoranda for 1956-57; and news- 
paper files. An extended series of inter- 
views conducted in September and October, 
1956 provided a rich yield of information 
and _ insight. 


ceeds to the appropriate beneficiaries. 
In its collecting operations, GSIS deals 
with the host of disbursing officers of 
the government. Its investments are 
largely channeled into public enter- 
prises and into loans to its members. 
Its beneficiaries are mostly government 
employees and their families and 
agencies of government (in the case of 
payments on losses of property). One 
major connection with the private busi- 
ness world comes through GSIS partic- 
ipation in a property reinsurance pool, 
an arrangement aimed at strengthening 
domestic (as over against alien) in- 
surance companies. 


The formal structure of GSIS derives 
from the conventional pattern of the 
government corporation. The five mem- 
bers of the board of trustees serve 
three-year overlapping terms under 
presidential appointment. The board 
formally names the general manager. 
The GSIS operates under the general 
supervision of a presidential agency for 
the coordination of government corpo- 
rations, the Office of Economic Coor- 
dination. ‘ 


Internal unrest and growing com- 
plaints from its policy-holders marked 
GSIS in 1953. A strike of its employees 
suggested serious unresolved tensions 
between management and_ workers. 
The referral of the strike to the Court 
of Industrial Relations (where after 
almost four years the case is still pend- 
ing!) ended the walkout. Yet this 
action could have little effect on the 
conditions that gave rise to the em- 
ployees’ expression of grievance. 

Another suggestion of unresolved 
tensions in this period is found in the 
disagreements between the General 
Manager, Luis R. Salvosa, and the 
Board of Directors. Some of the issues 
that could not be worked out centered 
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on major policy questions: e.g., to which 
private firms ought GSIS reinsurance 
business be given? Others dealt with 
internal operating practices: e.g., should 
a particular employee be promoted or 
appointed to a new post? In the end, 
Mr. Salvosa resigned as general manager 
(he remained as actuary) and Sixto 
B. Ortiz, who had been board chairman 
in this period, became General Man- 
ager. 

At the outset, judging from press 
reports, Mr. Ortiz’ appointment was 
welcomed as a promise of reform. But 
his efforts to introduce changes in 
operations fell’ short of the needs of 
GSIS. As backlogs continued to grow, 
policy-holders made their complaints 
known in the press and through their 
legislative representatives. Because 
service from GSIS seemed to many to 
depend on the help of “fixers” or “per- 
centers,” more serious accusations of 
corruption and personal dishonesty also 
came to be aired. And employees 
once again threatened to strike. 


In contrast to some other agencies of 
the Philippine government, GSIS 
evolved its program of reform and 
reorganization without major assistance 
from the outside. Neither ICA nor an 
American management consulting group 
was asked to work with GSIS officials. 
Some members of the staff went abroad 
to study management and insurance 
methods. Some outside advice was 
sought on actuarial aspects of the retire- 
ment system. But the impetus that 
began and carried through reform and 
reorganization came from within GSIS, 
from its board, its top management, 
and its employees. 

Saturday, January 23, 1954 opened 
the new era in GSIS. On the preceding 
day the President appointed Rodolfo 
P. Andal, Gregorio S. Licaros, and 


Leonides S. Virata members of the GSIS 
Board. Mr. Ortiz retired as General 
Manager on January 23. On that same 
day, the Board named Mr. Licaros 
Acting General Manager. On Monday, 
January 25, Mr. Licaros was elected by 
the Board as its chairman. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Licaros continued in his position as 
head of the Office of Economic Coor- 
dination. In this post he sat with the 
President’s cabinet. Mr. Andal was a 
Presidential Aide and Finance Officer 
of Malacafang. His assignment to the 
Board lent important support to Mr. 
Licaros. 


Until June 28, 1955 Mr. Licaros 
served as General Manager of GSIS. 
Mr. Andal succeeded him on that day 
and continues in office until the pre- 
sent. Mr. Licaros remains as Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees. Other 
changes in the Board have been made 
as the President appointed a number 
of new members. But these have not 
resulted in dramatically notable shifts 
in policy like those beginning in Jan- 
uary, 1954. At present it would prob- 
ably be accurate to name the new era 
as the Licaros-Andal administration. 


This brief and inadequate narrative 
cannot begin to suggest the rich variety 
of events preceding the Licaros—Andal 
administration. Nor is what follows after 
January 23, 1954 to be retold here in 
an effort to recapture step by step all 
the detail of the progress of reform. 
For even brief investigation makes clear 
that the materials for such a history 
do not speak for themselves; they cer- 
tainly do not carry their own lessons. 
In whole or in part, one or another of 
the recent reforms in GSIS have their 
counterparts in its own earlier ex- 


periences and in those of other agencies. 
But we know that effective change has 
not always followed. We have to try, 
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therefore, to use the record of GSIS ex- 
perience to help us pick out the factors 
that have likely had critical effect in 
achieving administrative change. 

We might say that we need to look 
for the questions to be asked of the 
events in the GSIS record. For with- 
out the right questions in mind we 
may, like the six blind men and the 
elephant, miss the point in describing 
GSIS. They had to rely on their sense 
of touch. The one who felt the tail 
insisted that the elephant was a rope; 
the one who seized his trunk argued 
that the elephant was a snake; and 
so the rest deduced the nature of the 
elephant from whatever they touched. 
And none of them, we need to remem- 
ber, made a false report of his research! 
Yet the findings of each of them, as 
well as the findings of all of them put 
together, did little or nothing to advance 
our knowledge of the elephant. 


Fortunately, when we look for the 
right questions to ask about adminis- 
trative experiences, we are better off 
than the six blind men. We can draw 
upon the theoretical and empirical ma- 
terials developed by many students of 
public .administration.2, These extend 
our common-sense observations by pro- 
viding us with many questions to ask 
about events in GSIS. We can begin 
with some tentative estimates of what 





* Even with a lengthy bibliography it would 
not be possible to identify all of the sources 
that have supplied ideas and insights for this 
study. However, a special debt must be ack- 
nowledged to the writings of John Dewey, 
Brooks Adams, Mary Parker Follett, John M. 
Gaus, Elton Mayo, Harold Lasswell, Alexander 
Leighton, Rensis Likert, Abram Kardiner, 
David Riesman, Max Weber, Chester I. Ber- 
nard, Herbert Simon, Philip Selznick, C. 
Wright Mills, Ruth Benedict, and. Homer Bar- 
nett. In the writings of these men and women, 
and in the many studies that have drawn 
upon them, are to be found some of the 
most richly suggestive materials for the study 
of administrative organizations and _ their 
processes. 
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might have made a real difference in 
the reconstruction of GSIS. We may 
even be able to make some modest 
predictions about likely longer-run out- 
comes of the changes in GSIS. 


It must, of course, be noted at once 
that this essay is only an interim re- 
port. It rests on a preliminary inves- 
tigation of some phases of change in 
GSIS. It is not supported by sufficient 
probings into the earlier backgrounds 
of the main events after January, 1954. 
Yet even these limited observations per- 
mit useful reflections on the likely 
meaning of the data. We have, there- 
fore, projected what are really sug- 
gestions for further study. We have 
used the initial findings to point to 
some hypotheses for future testing to 
illuminate how the processes of change 
in fact to go on. 


I 

We might begin our analysis by re- 
viewing some of the most outstanding 
formal changes that took place in GSIS. 
For appraising the meaning of these, we 
students of public administration usually 
regard ourselves as especially well 
equipped. 

The President initiated the GSIS re- 
forms, it will be recalled, by giving Mr. 
Licaros a triple role—as General Mana- 
ger, as Board Chairman, and as head 
of the Office of Economic Coordination. 
GSIS was thus more closely linked with 
the higher levels of policy making in 
the government. In addition, Mr. An- 
dal’s continuing assignments in Mala- 
cahang established him as a Board mem- 
ber who further strengthened GSIS ties 
with the President’s Office. So Mr. 
Licaros could speak with assurance, 
knowing that few formal obstacles could 
hinder his policy recommendations and 
decisions. How important this might be 
is suggested when we recall Mr. Sal- 
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vosa’s difficulties in getting Board ap- 
proval for his recommendations with 
respect to salaries and other matters. 

It is, of course, clear at once that no 
measure can be applied to test precisely 
what importance we may rightly attach 
to the new formal position of GSIS. 
Mr. Ortiz, for example, had not met 
obstacles, either in his Board or in the 
Office of Economic Coordination. It is 
even conceivable that opposition on the 
part of a board or tight review on the 
part of a superior administrative office 
might prevent ill-considered proposals 
for change. Or, again, it is quite pos- 
sible that a board or an adminstrative 
superior might serve as an impelling 
force where a general manager and his 
staff have not correctly gauged the pros- 
pects for reform or reorganization. Yet, 
as students and practitioners, we have 
usually a predisposition towards the 
view that higher administrative levels 
are conservative or even reactionary, 
that from them we can expect major 
resistances to change, that reason and 
good sense are rather on the side of 
those “closer to the actual operations” 
than on the side of the “coordinators” 
or general policy-making groups. We 
don’t as a rule carry this view to the 
point of suggesting that the front-line 
worker and his supervisor can safely 
be permitted to control the process of 
change. For we add that decisions can 
best be made at the level where we 
have the most expertness. 


Few new structural changes are as- 
sociated with the beginnings of the new 
era. In time Mr. Licaros created some 
new structures and procedures to deal 
with specific problems. Perhaps the 
most important of these, foretold in his 
initial meetings with the whole group 
of employees and with the top staff, 
aimed to provide some new channels 


of communication, within the staff of 
GSIS and between the staff and policy- 
holders. But there was no “reorgani- 
zation” in the usual sense of that term, 
with widespread shifting of people to 
new assignments, redefinitions of tasks 
and goals, or new laws, executive or 
administrative orders, instructional me- 
morandums, and so on. 

Lacking, too, among the formal 
changes were replacements among the 
top staff. The new GSIS management 
was “new” only in the case of Mr. 
Licaros himself. To aid him, he added 
Teodorico N. Patag as his Executive 
Assistant. Of course, in due time a 
variety of formal reassignments took 
place; but none of them appears to be 
associated immediately with the radical 
and rapid changes after January 23, 
1954. 

Reform and reoganization are often 
assumed to require “throwing the ras- 
cals out” to make way for at least a 
new top managerial group. That this 
assumption needs to be examined in 
the light of the experience of GSIS 
seems clear enough. Possibly we need 
even more some further reflection on 
the nature and causes of rascality in 
a governmental operation! 

An early formal change of far-reach- 
ing effect in GSIS consisted in increases 
in pay, particularly at the lower levels. 
One of the grievances of employees 
was low pay, lower indeed than the 
pay of employees in most other gov- 
ernment corporations. At the outset of 
the new administration, the wages of 
many employees were increased through 
the addition of overtime to regular pay. 
For the longer run, the budget of 1954- 
1955 incorporated a new pay plan based 
on a salary and wage classification using 
cost of living, comparative salary scales, 
and GSIS’s financial capacity as its 
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base. More than three-fourths of the 
employees were in the P140-P160 month- 
ly salary range. For them the increases 
aimed to move GSIS rapidly towards 
a P200 a month minimum as the union 
had been demanding. In the new budg- 
et the minimum in fact became P180; 
in the 1955-1956 budget the minimum 
reached P200 per month. 

The impact of these changes appears 
to have been registered in the willing- 
ness of the staff to concentrate on 
cleaning up the backlog accumulated 
over many years. Within six months 
more than 97% of the old business had 
been disposed of and by the end of 
the first year operations were largely 
current. 

The summer of 1955 saw another ef- 
fect of salary increases. Ordinarily, as 
in most agencies of government, GSIS 
employees worked a five-hour day 
during the hottest months. A consid- 
erable number of them also found 
extra employment during these months, 
adding perhaps ?200 to their incomes. 
During this same summer period GSIS 
normally experienced increased work 
because many teachers sought salary 
loans. Mr. Licaros suggested to the em- 
ployees and to the officials of their 
union that GSIS might demonstrate its 
devotion to public service by foregoing 
the shortened work week. In return, 
he pointed out, GSIS might make a 
much stronger case for a P200 a month 
minimum wage. Employees and their 
leaders accepted the risks and worked 
full-time in the two summer months of 
1955. By the summer of 1956 extra 
time was only required occasionally of 
some groups because the problems of 
backlog had apparently been solved 
with the general improvement of wages. 

How far increases in wages and im- 
provements in working conditions will 
continue to induce and support changes 





in GSIS requires much larger inves 
tigation than has thus far been possible. 
At some point wage increases may be a 
necessary condition precedent for long- 
run change. From the accounts of some 
observers in GSIS and from the fact of 
considerable employee bitterness behind 
the strike, it may be inferred that GSIS 
had perhaps reached this point. In such 
cirumstances improvements in wages 
and working conditions (as usually 
understood) would have large effects, at 
least until a new level of stability is 
reached. Even with high wages, how- 
ever, grievances may take shape in 
GSIS (as in other organizations) from 
other kinds of employee dissatisfactions. 
Then wage increases may no longer 
create willing and enthusiastic workers. 

We can probably learn more about 
the processes of change by also exam- 
ining what took place at a number of 
other points within GSIS. The Licaros- 
Andal administration took over the 
reins of GSIS on Saturday, January 23, 
1954. Over the week-end, Mr. Licaros 
put to work a-crew of painters and 
others who made over the entire office. 
On Monday morning employees saw 
clean and painted walls. The floors had 
been scrubbed. Toilets had been re- 
paired and washrooms made sanitary. 
Very soon the new administration had 
secured better furniture to take the 
place of rickety chairs and _ tables; 
wherever the old furniture could be 
restored, it was quickly repaired and 
refinished. Almost at once, too, the 
Licaros-Andal administration showed 
concern for working conditions by 
doubling the artificial light in the offices. 
Along with clean windows and walls 
this change made GSIS a brighter and 
pleasanter place to work. 

Within the first few days virtually 
all of the employees of GSIS saw the 
General Manager in action and all could 
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see the effects of his presence. They 
heard his voice, often showing his im- 
patience over one or another difficulty. 
They could not fail to note his energetic 
concern for the conditions of their work. 
Moreover, he called them all together 
into a meeting where he announced 
some new policies touching their work 
and wages. He invited them to speak 
out concerning their problems. He 
asked them to meet with him and other 
top officials once a week in a seminar. 
Here they heard discussed many a com- 
mon management problem; here they 
brought into the open many a griev- 
ance and from time to time aired serious 
charges against one or another member 
of manegement. 


In his first meeting with them, Mr. 
Licaros asked the section chiefs to es- 
timate carefully what it would require 
to rid their sections of backlogs. When 
their estimates were assembled the cost 
totalled P200,000, more than 12% of the 
total annual normal expenditure for 
salaries and wages. He sought and ob- 
tained immediately an additional appro- 
priation from the Board. Within six 
months the accumulated unfinished work 
had been practically disposed of. 


From the first Mr. Licaros introduced 
new systems of consultation and col- 
laboration among the supervisory and 
executive staff. He constituted the 
heads of the departments and chief staff 
offices a “Reorganization Committee’”’ to 
advise with him on needed changes of 
policy and procedure. When this body 
had too little exact or comprehensive 
intelligence on which to base its recom- 
mendations, sub-committees soon became 
the tools for intensive study of partic- 
ular questions. Often division chiefs 


and even section chiefs came to be added 
to the sub-committees to extend the 
range of technical information available 





for framing policy recommendations. 
In task-force fashion these groups would 
pursue an assignment, present findings 
and recommendations to the Reorgani- 
zation Committee, and dissolve upon the 
completion of their work. 

New operating methods came into 
being when the Licaros—Andal adminis- 
tration established the Information 
and Service Center. Here policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries found 
a staff giving them access (at no cost!) 
to the services of the agency. They 
found the staff explaining to them their 
rights and privileges and the rules and 
regulations under which the agency 
worked. The staff of the Center looked 
both ways, interpreting the policy- 
holder’s needs to GSIS and explaining 
GSIS to the policy-holder and benefi- 
ciaries. 


It 


As we relate these changes intro- 
duced by the Licaros-Andal administra- 
tion (there were others we have not 
decribed), we confront the question of 
their meaning. How can we state 
what occurred in GSIS so that its ex- 
periences may serve as a guide to other 
efforts at reform and reorganization? 
We are, of course, fairly confident that 
Mr. Licaros’ triple office cannot be set 
apart as the “cause” of administrative 
reform or of its success. We know, too, 
that higher wages do not necessarily 
“cause” improved operations or even 
increased output. What is even more 
to the point, however, and more 
disconcerting is our lack of any fully 
adequate way of measuring how a par- 
ticular change or combination of chan- 
ges may have affected the efficiency of 
an organization. We have no reliable 
cost accounting systems, for example, 
to apply to GSIS to assess the net 
“costs” or the real gains from any change 
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or combination of changes. We lack 
any means of comparing administrative 
arrangements to find where the largest 
advantage to an organization may be 
found, whether, for example, in higher 
salaries for executives in general, for 
some executives, or for none. Improved 
methods of supervision, replacement of 
incompetent supervisors, a smaller num- 
ber of higher paid employees—any one 
or combination of these changes might 
produce larger results for less money 
than a general wage increase under 
some circumstances. 


In an agency of government, oper- 
ating under the auspices of the state, 
we are not too clear concerning the 
full meaning of “costs’—when the 
operation fails to meet the needs of 
policy-holders, when they spend time 
and money to realize the benefits sup- 
posedly secured by their policies, are 
these outlays “costs” of GSIS? Or, 
when under the requirements of law 
GSIS makes less profitable (although 
perhaps safer) investments than it might 
under other circumstances, are these 
unrealized returns “costs” of operation? 
Are GSIS “costs” to include interest 
not collected from municipalities whose 
treasurers informally “borrow” premium 
funds collected on behalf of GSIS? 

On the other side, GSIS no doubt 
enjoys “income” that is hardly accounted 
for but that may bear on its position: 
what is the automatic and compulsory 
character of most GSIS business worth? 
How much does freedom from certain 
kinds of taxation add to the effective 
income of GSIS? Are the services of 
such institutions of government as the 
Department of Justice adding to the 
real income of GSIS? 


Some items of cost and income are 
certainly beyond our present powers to 
calculate. But these may bear on how 





change is made effective in GSIS. At 
present its rates of: pay, for example, 
are better than those of many other 
government corporations; they exceed 
also the new standards established for 
government service by the Wage and 
Position Classification Office. To be the 
envy of other agencies of government 
may create unexpected costs for GSIS. 
The members of these other agencies, 
when their cooperation and collabora- 
tion is required, may offer instead 
overt hostility or passive resistance. 
But these same higher salaries may, 
within limits, increase the effective in- 
come of GSIS by attracting the most 
competent public servants to its ranks. 
Or higher salaries may serve chiefly to 
lure those whose primary concern is 
personal advancement rather than 
public service. But how to test and 
appraise these possible consequences of 
high salaries remains beyond the find- 
ings of this study. More than likely, 
however, these imponderables have to 
be weighed to understand the processes 
of change in GSIS. 

When GSIS management decides to 
set aside a hundred or two positions 
for the protégés of Congressmen, what 
is the net effect of such a step? Costs 
may go up if those recommended and 
employed are not competent. Or, this 
may be a step to reduce costs: those 
recommended may work hard and pro- 
ductively while civil service eligibles 
may value too highly the security of 
the job to be most productive employ- 
ees. Moreover, the goodwill purchased 
through satisfying the demands of key 
Congressmen cannot be measured by 
our usual accounting methods. Pos- 
sibly, too, the illwill of the unsatisfied 
member of Congress remains a real 
though incalculable cost to be assessed 
in any analysis of change. 
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There is some evidence that during 
the Licaros-Andal administration GSIS 
has been moving away from the prin- 
ciple of seniority in the control of promo- 
tions. From time to time, patronage 
may break the seniority system; indeed, 
patronage may overcome the obstruc- 
tions imposed by a too rigid adherence 
to seniority principles. Over against 
these possible advantages might have to 
be set the costs of uncertainty that may 
come with abandoning seniority. Even 
the most able employees may prefer to 
pay the price of waiting their turn 
while less competent senior employees 
are moved up to higher places. For 
the alternative to seniority may be a 


system where promotions depend on the 
accidental flow to top management of in- 
telligence about a man’s work. The 
most carefully devised studies are 
called for to bring to light, first, what 
is in fact taking place and, second, what 
its net impact on GSIS will be. 
Time introduces another dimension 
that makes exact appraisal of effects of 
changes difficult. For some period of 
time the hard-driving, demanding exec- 
utive may motivate his organization by 
offering the simplest of rewards for 
extended effort by the staff. By merely 
buying the time of the employees at a 
higher figure, the executive may get 
immense increases in productivity. We 
have some reasons to believe, however, 
that over a longer period people require 
larger motivation to maintain high levels 
of productivity. Normal turnover, for 
instance, with the additions of new em- 
ployees, may weaken the effect of wage 
“improvements” since the new employ- 
ee may not have known what things 
were like in the not so good old days! 
More frequently, too, it is likely that 
incentive pay plans over-emphasize the 
individualistic elements in a job, while 


sub-consciously employees understand 
that a job exists in a social situation 
that demands team-work. Groups of 
employees often impose production quo- 
tas on themselves that do not operate to 
insure any member of the group what 
might, in some hypothetical way, be 
regarded as his maximum reward. In 
time, therefore, production improvement 
incentives are apt to yield far less than 
management expects and may even deter 
production. 


Once we push beyond the first im- 
pressions of change and its consequences 
in GSIS, we enter an area where our 
theoretical equipment is often lacking. 
We do not quite know what questions 
we must raise about the agency’s oper- 
ations in order to help us understand 
the processes of change. We frequently 
do not know how to devise appropriate 
study methods to pursue the questions 
we surmise may be important. We 
often fail to make “manageable data” 
out of the rich record of human ex- 
perience in an organization like GSIS. 
Worst of all, from the standpoint of the 
practical needs for improved methods in 
government, we are not able to move 
on confidently from our record and 
analysis of the experiences of GSIS to 
firm recommendations for further 
changes. 

Working as we must with hunches 
and heightened insights instead of with 
complete systems for describing fully 
the process of change, what methods 
can we use? We can begin with a kind 
of case by case review of some of the 
key decisions in the course of GSIS 
operations after January 23, 1954. Out 
of such a survey we might develop 
questions that could be asked about 
GSIS; we might point to some of the 
information that has been and might yet 
be gathered to refine these questions. 
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Once we are clear about what we are 
looking for, we can probably devise 
for searching empirical study. We 
might use further detailed case studies, 
intensive clinical methods, survey re- 
searches, and other approaches. By 
analogy and a kind of replication we can 
put to use some of the verified findings 
about how people are known to act in 
various organized work situations. 


Ii 


What might we learn from a study 
of the top leadership of GSIS? What 
about functional leaders in various parts 
of the organization? How are leaders 
chosen? How do they maintain them- 
selves? These and other questions are 
clearly stated in much of the theoretical 
and empirical work of students of organ- 
ization and management. But most of 
these studies have American or Euro- 
pean settings. Perhaps other questions 
must be raised about leaders in GSIS. 
At any rate, a beginning might be made 
by using with appropriate caution some 
of the insights that American and 
European analyses provide. 

When Mr. Licaros became General 
Manager of GSIS, he did not begin his 
program of reform by making sweeping 
changes among the formal leaders of 
GSIS. He personally did not choose the 
members of the leadership group; he did 
not have opportunity to prepare them 
for their roles. He made use of the 
staff already installed in office. But he 
began at once to modify some of the 
structures through which these leaders 
were to work. He was providing what 
might be thought of as a “learning sit- 
uation” in which the members of the 
formal leadership group were to dis- 
cover new ways of putting their energies 
to the tasks of GSIS with greater effect. 

For their overall part in policy- 
decisions, Mr. Licaros chose the top 


echelon of officials to be the members 
of the “Reorganization Committee” ex 
officio. But another method of choice 
appears to have operated in selecting 
members of sub-committees and task 
forces. For some of these an ex officio 
principle probably helped pick individ- 
uals expert in the subject-matter of 
their office. But only with a good deal 
of further study might we discover 
what may actually have controlled the 
choice of one or another department or 
division head for one or another assign- 
ment. 

Formal biographical data might sug- 
gest some connections between past 
experience and new assignments. To 
explain the processes of change in GSIS, 
perhaps we could usefully examine the 
relations, for example, between an in- 
dividual’s past responsibilities and his 
new assignments to help make changes 
in GSIS. Underlying the success of re- 
form and reorganization may have been 
skill or good fortune of Mr. Licaros and 
Mr. Andal in choosing as leaders those 
whose ideas and energies had long been 
untapped. It might be possiblé to hypo- 
thesize that some processes of natural 
selection had been at work, moving to 
the higher levels those who might, 
when the opportunity arose, have the 
inventiveness to solve the varied oper- 
ating problems of GSIS. But to make 
such an hypothesis may be to discount 
other forces likely at work when Mr. 
Salvosa and Mr. Ortiz chose department, 
division, and section chiefs. Nor will 
available formal biographical data nec- 
essarily yield insights of importance 
here. Yet it is a fact that Mr. Licaros 


and Mr. Andal did use effectively the 
existing top staff to reform and reorgan- 
ize GSIS. 

Studies of biographical materials may 
suggest that the top leaders, when the 
Licaros-Andal administration came in- 
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to office, had been chosen earlier from 
a limited number of areas of competi- 
tion. Certain backgrounds of educa- 
tion, for example, may have served 
better than others to prepare for higher 
managerial posts; or, political, family, 
town, or provincial relationships may 
emerge through further study as re- 
levant in describing “promotion lad- 
ders” in the past. But the question 
remains: how are the apparent areas 
of competition for higher posts related 
to the enlarged effectiveness of the top 
group after January 23, 1954? 

It may be that the personality of lead- 
ers, within the setting of their culture, 
could with further study illuminate 
how they came to respond as they did 
to the invitation of Mr. Licaros to take 
an active and subsequently more effec- 
tive role in policy planning and decision- 
making. If the studies of Abram Kar- 
diner and David Riesman,® for example, 
could serve as models, it may be that 
the “sub-culture” of a government 
agency like GSIS brings into prominence 
and top place certain characteristics 
personality types. These in turn may 
fall into various patterns of behavior 
under the stimulation of varying situa- 
tions, such as those produced under Mr. 
Salvosa or Mr. Ortiz or Mr. Licaros or 
Mr. Andal. It might be, for example, 
that programs of consultations begun 
since January, 1954, offered a setting 
for the flowering of ideas long dormant 
in the staff. 

It is also not inconceivable that the 
change in management in 1954 favored 
the emergence of a limited variety of 
personality types. To test such a 
hypothesis a historical review of, for 
example, the sources of the management 





*Abram Kardiner, The Psychological Fron- 
tiers of Society (New York, 1945); David 
Riesman, The Lonely Crowd (New Haven, 
1950). 


ideas that carried the day in early 1954 
might offer a pattern. Not all or not 
even most of those in top management 
positions may have made contributions 
to the solution of various management 
problems. Within the formal leadership 
group may have been a small number 
of key men. Their personality qualities 
might explain the dynamics of change 
when only a small change at the very 
top is made. Without any formal as- 
signment or designation, they may have 
come to provide Mr. Licaros with the 
sources of information and ideas on 
which he relied. They may have re- 
sponded with larger enthusiasm to the 
prospects for themselves in a setting of 
improved operations. In an atmosphere 
of continuing reform in all branches of 
the government, they may continue to 
find under Mr. Andal real inducement 
for extra effort and aggressive action 
proposals. Mr. Licaros and Mr. Andal 
both may have been able to evoke loy- 
alty to the cause of GSIS and to them- 
selves also because successful reforms 
seemed more likely in the Magsaysay 
administration. And in such success- 
ful reforms may have appeared to GSIS 
leaders to be the promise of significant 
rewards, satisfying their expectations 
from their efforts. 

It is not unlikely that for many GSIS 
executives the coming of Mr. Licaros as 
General Manager may have created 
considerable uneasiness. Some of them, 
might, for example, even have had a 
stake in backlogs, in delay, in poor 
quality of service for policy-holders. It 
would, in other words, be a mistake to 
assume that some ideal of “efficiency” 
is the working goal of all top officials, 
that only subordinates do less than a 
perfect job. 


Intensive interviews with a number of 
top officials have not produced any im- 
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portant clues concerning any stake of 
earlier management in_ inefficiency. 
There seems to be no direct evidence 
that supervisory staff members profited 
through “kick-backs” from the “fixers” 
and “percenters”. There is likewise 
only small evidence that those who 
corrupted GSIS used techniques of 
blackmail or threats of coercion to evoke 
support of a passive group among the 
executives of GSIS. Yet the high 
degree of apathy about seeking ways to 
improve GSIS operations suggests how 
large their stake in the status quo may 
have been. If for this group of exec- 
utives Mr. Licaros’ coming represented 
not release but threat, how were they 
won over to cooperation in his program 
of reform? 

The Licaros-Andal administration in- 
troduced and continued a novel training 
experience for executives. Committee 
and task force assignments, for example, 
represent an occasion for systematic 
learning about their own agency. They 
explore its problems with a sense that 
the product of their studies can provide 
the basis for administrative action. It 
may be that the more skilled and more 
highly motivated executives take the 
lead in training their associates in the 
course of solving GSIS problems. These 
former may also communicate some of 
their energy and enthusiasm for action 
to those who might in the past have 
been indifferent to the efforts at reform. 
While at the beginning most of the 
executives no doubt felt some awkward- 
ness in their new roles as members of 
the General Manager’s top staff advisory 
body, many of them quickly learned how 
to take an effective part. At the same 
time, this learning process no doubt also 
brought to light for some of them the 
risks and costs of participation. For 
some it may even be that these more 





than offset the advantages and satisfac- 
tions of sharing in the responsibility of 
decision-making. What inducements 
might they then require to contribute 
to the maximum to the continuing work 
of administrative improvement? 

Once we have identified some of the 
questions that might be raised about the 
leaders of GSIS in executive positions, 
we can more than likely throw further 
light on the processes of change by 
raising similar questions about those 
leaders not in executive positions. For 
example, at the very beginning of the 
Licaros-Andal administration, the pres- 
ident and other key members of the 
employee union had a part in the work 
of reform. Regardless of their rank in 
GSIS, union officers and representa- 
tives, speaking for some 85” of the em- 
ployees, constituted a leadership group 
of real force. How reform and reorgan- 
ization appeared from the vantage point 
of these leaders can round out an analy- 
sis of the processes of change in GSIS. 


As the strike of 1953 and the later 
strike threats make plain, the’ union’s 
leaders were not apathetic. The place 
of union members in GSIS, their pay 
and other conditions of work continued 
to be the subject of active agitation on 
the part of union leaders. At work 
within the union was a process for the 
selection of leaders sharply different 
from that employed in choosing GSIS 
executives. The major factions of the 
union organized “parties” (the New 
Deal Party and the Radical Party) and 
actively promoted candidates for elec- 
tive union positions, particularly the 
presidency and the divisional repre- 


‘sentative posts. Further study might 


indicate that party divisions also had 
importance for the policy directions of 
the union. But at any rate contests for 
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popular favor give the process of select- 
ing leaders of the union its special qual- 
ities, requiring different questions for 
study from those raised about executive 
selection. 

At other levels, further study could 
bring into focus other aspects of lead- 
ership. For example, do leaders of the 
union reflect attitudes and feelings of 
members? Do the grievances and re- 
sentments voiced by the leaders cor- 
respond to deeply felt reactions of the 
rank and file employees? To what 
extent are the fears induced by general 
economic insecurity exploited by the 
executive and supervisory staffs to 
weaken the position of the union? How 
telling, in the relations of union leaders 
and members, is the opinion voiced, in 
management circles that some, many or 
all of the union leaders are communists 
or communist-inspired? What infor- 
mal roles do union council representa- 
tives play in their divisions—are they 
like “shop stewards” or “business agent” 
in dealing with supervisors? Do they 
mediate top management policies and 
instructions, for example, when super- 
visors are weak? Do they provide 
centers of passive resistance to policies 
or practices of supervisors that are not 
acceptable or that appear to them to 
discriminate unfairly, as in the disre- 
gard of seniority in making promotions? 

Additional leadership arrangements 
probably exist in GSIS quite apart from 
executives, supervisors, and union of- 
ficers. It is often true, especially in 
offices where routinized operations are 
carried on, that effective functional 
leaders determine the pace and even 
the basic discipline of the group of 
workers who have in one way or 
another chosen them or become part of 
their group. Superficial observation 


suggests that some such leadership 


arrangements help to guide the opera- 
tions of GSIS. For example, relatively 
few of the operative procedures that 
govern GSIS work have been reduced 
to writing. At the same time, employ- 
ees do not rely on their supervisors for 
all of the instructions they need in 
order to carry out their work. They 
find some of their “security” and “feel- 
ing at home” on the job in procedures 
communicated to them by word of 
mouth through the functional leaders in 
actual control of operations. 

It is far from clear, however, how 
these several systems of leadership are 
connected. Nor is it apparent precisely 
how Mr. Licaros or Mr. Andal mobilize 
the leaders on behalf of programs of 
change. Even the capacity of the union 
leaders to gain the responses they seek 
from the system of leadership is not 
clear. When the union leaders, for 
example, find a management decision 
not appropriate or even obnoxious, how 
do they test their reaction against that 
of the rank and file members? In act- 
ual fact, however, both the top manage- 
ment and the union leaders have largely 
succeeded in evoking the responses they 
desired in a striking proportion of the 
cases. 


IV 


Some of the questions pertaining to 
leadership systems point towards the 
need for observing another phase of 
GSIS, namely, the flow of communica- 
tions. How instructions are given, for 
example, as well as how they are re- 
ceived may throw light on why two 
communication on the same _ subject 
matter may lead to unexpectedly dif- 
ferent consequences. What brought 
about a greater willingness on the part 
of many employees to receive commu- 
nications after Mr. Licaros took office? 
What effects on their willingness to 
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hear did his appearance or voice or ap- 
parent decisiveness have? Were people 
moved to listen by his promise of im- 
mediate salary increases? When he 
had the building cleaned up at once 
did he, in effect, open channels of com- 
munication to formal and informal lead- 
ers and to the rank and file? 


In the minds of many executives, one 
device, the employee seminar, served to 
open blocked channels of communica- 
tion, to combat rumor, and to stop the 
flow of information not acceptable to 
management. Often the airing of griev- 
ances in the seminar sessions gave 
management an insight into failures of 
communication, as where an employee 
or group misunderstood a policy or an 
instruction. 

Striking, too, in observing how in- 
formation moves upward, downward, 
and outward in GSIS is the conscious 
effort of management to control the 
sources of information and to make 
more precise that which moves into the 
stream. By supporting the Management 
Staff in its work of simplifying pro- 
cedures and recording them, Mr. Licaros 
and Mr. Andal exhibited their concern 
over the extent to which word-of-mouth 
communications established uncertain 
procedural lore in GSIS. Yet because 
there are so few precedents to serve 
as guides, the Management Staff has 
confronted serious difficulties in identi- 
fying the precise procedures that now 
form or that might form the basis for 
GSIS operations. 

It is not entirely clear how a “prob- 
lem” comes to be identified in GSIS 
operations. For example, the prepara- 
tion of the agenda for the meetings of 
the top management staff appears to be 
a fairly casual process. An outsider 
might say that there is little assurance 
that Mr. Andal and his staff in fact 


give their attention to the issues that 
are truly weightiest. Yet such a conclu- 
sion needs to have set over against it 
the fact of the beginnings of systematic 
internal reporting. Twice a month Mr. 
Andal receives a comprehensive statis- 
tical report on operations. The various 
critical indices have been derived from 
his and the top staff’s experience. To 
his own interpretations are added those 
of the Management Counsel. A system- 
atic review of the reports with other 
key staff members and in the meeting 
of the top staff suggests the points at 
which Mr. Andal or others on his behalf 
need to intervene—either by sugges- 
tions, instructions, or through consider- 
ation of the matter in a meeting of the 
staff. 


The term “ocular inspection” suggests 
another technique in the system of 
internal communication. That division 
chiefs had to be instructed by Mr. Li- 
caros to make such inspections points 
to the novelty of this arrangement. It 
may be that obstacles to administrative 
change in the past derived in par} from 
the lack of accurate intelligence con- 
cerning their own divisions available to 
division chiefs. Yet the risks of too 
heavy reliance on “ocular inspections” 
as a source of insight into possible 
“problems” needs no comment. Here 
again, however, the purpose of the new 
management has plainly been to im- 
prove communication on the assumption 
that only so could administrative re- 
forms. move forward. 

In another critical area the systems 
of communication seem far from fully 
developed. There is no clear procedure 
for collecting information about em- 
ployees against the day when higher lev- 
el vacancies will develop Apart from 
the annual rating, the evaluation of per- 
sonnel is quite informal and consists 
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mainly of oral comments. These move 
to the top and when some individual 
becomes a candidate for a higher post, 
the entire top staff reviews what is 
known about him. In the end the 
General Manager makes his decision on 
the basis of what appears to be un- 
selected and unfocused data. Yet such 
an appraisal of the communications 
arrangements for collecting and distrib- 
uting intelligence about the agency’s 
human resources may be beside the 
point. These arrangements may in fact 
have brought the right man to the notice 
of the right executive at the right time. 
A more precise and reliable instrument 
of communication could conceivably 
make more certain that the best poten- 
tial executives are identified early in 
their careers. They might then possibly 
be selected for careful grooming. The 
present system (or lack of it) may not 
yet have failed to produce satisfactory 
candidates as they were needed to fur- 
ther the work of administrative reform. 
Naturally it is not easy to reconstruct 
some past situation to discover what 
might have been if another choice of 
junior executive had in fact been made. 


One major arrangement for internal 
communication can with further study 
illuminate the processes of change in 
GSIS. The preparation of the annual 
budget is a specific application of the 
committee and task force system already 
noted. It stands out, however, because 
its procedures have now been crystal- 
lized into a well understood standard 
operation. In planning the 1956-1957 
budget, Mr. Andal named a Budget Com- 
mittee of five members, with a member 
of the Management Staff acting as its 
executive secretary. The divisions pre- 
pared their estimates and program state- 
ments for this committee. The Manage- 
ment Counsel (a member of the Com- 





mittee) assisted the division chiefs to 
make their presentations as cogent and 
relevant as possible. Other members 
of the committee gathered additional in- 
telligence, such as comparative income 
analyses, cost analyses, comparative fi- 
nancial statements, and so on. These 
became part of the material out of which 
the committee constructed its recom- 
mendations with respect to organiza- 
tion, program, and allocation of funds. 
With truly substantial documentation 
the finished proposals moved to the 
top staff meeting for its review and 
advice to the General Manager. Where 
he required it, further information was 
gathered and reassessments were made. 
The finished proposals then were sent 
to the Office of Economic Coordination 
for its approval. 


Although the full impact of this pro- 
cedure can only be guessed at, it ap- 
pears to represent one of the major 
efforts to rationalize the flow of com- 
munications about major goals and 
methods, from the bottom to the top and 
from the top to the bottom. An ex- 
tensive “participant-observer” study 
could review how program proposals 
are initially formulated, and how deci- 
sions to launch or to delay some venture 
are communicated. We might then 
have some measures of the new pat- 
terns of management that have come 
into existence in GSIS. Possibly, too, 
the degree of rationalization in fact 
achieved might make forecasts possible 
of the likely stability of improvements 
in operations. 

More effective internal communication 
probably has a direct bearing on the 
“public face” of GSIS. The Licaros- 
Andal administration from the start had 
public attention directed to its efforts, 
in part no doubt because of the notoriety 
of GSIS’s earlier failures. But in part, 
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too, the administration included a com- 
mitment to the proposition that “good 
publicity” might make the total situation 
of GSIS more satisfactory. “Good 
publicity” inevitably, under the norms 
established by the press, means telling 
of the work of GSIS through persona- 
lities, human interest stories, and per- 
sonal accomplishments (or failures). 
The best news story is built around a 
name or names. Yet “good publicity” 
distorts what every “insider” knows to 
be a fact about an agency’s accomplish- 
ments: they are always the product of 
team efforts. If one “personality” for 
example, gets the “credit”, “good pub- 
licity” may create tensions that inter- 
fere with the progress of reform. Thus, 
as the systems of internal communica- 
tion improve, as more employees of 
GSIS share in precise intelligence con- 
cerning the agency, publicity may be- 
come dangerous. Whether such a dan- 
ger confronts GSIS must, of course, 
become the subject of further study if 
the prospects for continuing change are 
to be seen in perspective. 


Publicity poses problems for many an 
administrative agency when its press 
relations create competition among its 
principals for the favor of headlines. 
Such competition may extend also to 
include those who are not formally a 
part of the agency, such as, higher exec- 
utive authority or members of Congress. 
In the United States, for example, ad- 
ministrators pay a heavy price for their 
own publicity when powerful mem- 
bers of Congress or other’ political 
leaders may regard them as pretentious 
rivals. Again, whether the processes of 
publicity raise such hazards for GSIS 
needs inquiry. For the longer run 
course of managerial reform and reor- 
ganization may depend on GSIS re- 
maining free from publicity rivalries. 


In another sense, however, publicity 
remains indispensable for GSIS. Its 
policy-holders need exact information 
about the System. Even after two and 
a half years of new management, GSIS 
must publish warnings that interme- 
diaries are not needed to do business 
with it. The GSIS News, with its wide 
circulation among employees and mem- 
bers of the System reflects that the 
GSIS management is well aware of the 
need for more exact and more precisely 
controlled flow of intelligence to em- 
ployees and to its clients. Rumor and 
information distorted in its passage from 
person to person may destroy organiza- 
tional aims. Official issuances, such as 
the GSIS News, help obviate some of 
the threats of failures of communica- 
tion. Again, however, a good deal of 
further study is needed to discover to 
what extent this attempt to funnel in- 
telligence to employees and policy- 
holders effects the desired response, 
that is, to what extent they are willing 
to received the communications offered. 


GSIS official representatives from 
field and regional officers reach a large 
number of members and add another 
official link to the chain of communi- 
cation. These field agents conduct inter- 
governmental communications on behalf 
of GSIS, especially where, for example, 
a local treasurer has neglected to make 
prompt remittances of premiums with- 
held from the pay of local employees. 
These premiums have from time to 
time provided local governments with 
an interest-free source of “loans” pend- 
ing the collections of other local rev- 
enues. By confronting local officials 
face-to-face with its own emissaries, 
GSIS has communicated to them more 
powerfully its interest in the prompt 
transmission of premium funds. These 
‘same field employees also work with 
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various agencies to cover an increased 
proportion of the property of the gov- 
ernment under casualty policies. And 
the field representatives have served in 
a general “trouble-shooting” capacity 
for GSIS. 

Many questions about these field 
operations must be raised for further 
study if we are to understand this part 
of GSIS communications. As agencies 
of communication, for example, how do 
the field representatives identify the 
intelligence they should seek and com- 
municate to the center? Against what 
kinds of norms is their work judged— 
are they largely “salesmen” of the sys- 
tem and its policies? Are they chiefly 
“customer service” agents? Are they a 
kind of “inspectorate” of GSIS, serving 
the interests of its members for whom 
all operations are supposedly carried 
out? What tests are applied to ascer- 
tain the quality of the communications 
that moves outward from these field 
officials or to the center through them? 
To what extent may the general manage- 
ment rely on the field staff to get its 
picture of “how things are going” all 
over the land? 

Probably the most widely acclaimed 
and best known piece of communications 
machinery created under the Licaros- 
Andal administration is the Information 
and Service Center. Mr. Licaros him- 
self regarded some arrangement for 
providing policy-holders ready and ef- 
fective access to GSIS as an indispen- 
sable reform measure. In a land where 
the “customer” of an agency of govern- 
ment has little reliable intelligence 
about how to make its resources serve 
him or how to accommodate himself to 
its regulations, the intermediary with 
the required “how-how” performs his 
brokerage function for a reward. Such 
an intermediary has usually mastered 
obscure or incomplete procedures. He 


has found and used the documents and 
observed the practices of officials con- 
cerned to learn the agency’s work pro- 
cess; what he has put together may have 
no official endorsement but it serves to 
unlock the doors of officials whose action 
is desired. Sometimes his specialized 
knowledge becomes also a source of 
additional rewards for the official keep- 
ers of the procedure, the public servants 
concerned. The broker is enabled to 
perform his brokerage only as he bribes 
or commissions those whom he wishes 
to have act on his client’s case. Where 
the wage of most officials is low this 
kind of corruption may grow to large 
proportions. Yet another real source of 
this corruption may be overlooked: it 
can likely be found in the obstacles that 
obstruct an agency’s communication with 
the customer. These barriers to com- 
munication incidentally, it must again 
be noted, may involve the unwillingness 
or inability of the customer to receive 
communication, also perhaps because of 
a long tradition that he was not “fit” to 
understand the processes of government. 

In the need of GSIS to improve its 
communications with its policy-holders 
may be found the operating patterns of 
the Information and Service Center. By 
this device, GSIS absorbed the entire 
brokerage function on behalf of its 
“customers” and left them only an of- 
ficial channel of access. Even yet, as 
already noted, through reports, is- 
suances, and advertisements GSIS warns 
policy-holders not to seek access to it 
through intermediaries, least of all 
through relatives who might be em- 
ployed there; to use one’s relatives may 
bring disciplinary action for them. In- 
stead, the members are urged to use 
the Information and Service Center to 
open the agency’s services to them- 
selves. 
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How could GSIS become, as it were, 
its own broker? How were those dis- 
placed who had earlier performed this 
function for a fee? What of those em- 
ployees who once profited from standing 
astride the channels of communication 
between GSIS and its policy-holders? 
How were the staff of the Center chosen 
to perform this new and really unfami- 
liar function? What has been the effect 
of their training and experience on the 
job? How are new or additional mem- 
bers of this specialized staff selected and 
trained? These and similar related 
questions require study to help under- 
stand how this part of the new com- 
munications system has taken its part 
in effecting change in the GSIS oper- 
ations. But perhaps even more im- 
portant might be a careful study of the 
internal links that have come into exis- 
tence between the staff of the Center 
and the various units of GSIS; for in 
these links would have to be tested 
the technical adequacy of the brokerage 
role; these links might also provide some 
insight into the way the “inside” 
units of GSIS respond to the needs of 
members as these may be identified in 
the course of providing them informa- 
tion and service. 


Vv 


Communications system may suggest 
to us many other questions about the 
people who make up an organization, 
especially what executives, supervisors, 
and employees, along with the members 
of GSIS, expect, how they view their 
own roles, what they believe threatens 
or indulges them—answers to these 
questions might disclose further the dy- 
namics of the agency and thus help 
explain what aids or hinders change. 

What the people of GSIS expect and 
how they conceive their jobs and their 
relations to one another may perhaps 


be discerned in some of the long-stand- 
ing practices of the Philippine public 
service. It might be hypothesized that 
the practice of underpaying the civil 
servants from bottom to top derives 
from some expectation that those who 
wield public power can be relied on to 
find ways to supplement their incomes. 
O. D. Corpuz’s illuminating study ‘ of the 
earliest backgrounds of the Philippine 
public service suggests how the sale of 
the highest offices came in due time to 
affect those who held non-saleable office; 
they did not remain far behind in the 
effort to gain advantage from their 
positions. From Corpuz’s study it 
seems almost as if the Spanish system 
had been designed to insure extra-legal 
money-making. For example, officials 
were prohibited from engaging in trade, 
but to accommodate the large number 
who did so in violation of the rules, 
the system arranged for their paying 
fines for the “indulto” that in effect li- 
censed them to break the regulations. 
Indeed, to prevent abuses of the people 
through the excesses of officials pur- 
suing their own advantages, the “Span- 
iards devised many checks and counter- 
checks,. none of which succeeded in 
their purpose of relieving the public 
of its burdens. Instead, many of these 
devices encouraged elaborate frauds to 
maintain the appearance of legality 
while officials indulged in unauthorized 
collections and uses of public money. 
Fifty years of governance by the 
United States did not apparently make 
the role of the public servant one of 
great honor and high reward. Indeed, 
however reluctant the United States 





4 Onofre D. Corpuz, The Bureaucracy in the 
Philippines: A Civil Service in Evolution 
(Unpublished doctoral dissertion, Harvard 
University, May, 1956) offers the student of 
public administration a base for a wide range 
of speculations on the impacts of its evolution 
on the public service. 
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may have been officially in its role as 
a colonial power, its representatives, 
whether officials or businessmen, often 
used their positions for economic ad- 
vantage. To induce United States cit- 
izens to become officials and teachers 
in the Philippines, they were frequently 
offered markedly higher salaries than 
those paid their Filipino associates 
carrying on the same work. These 
latter in their second-class places could 
understandably develop attitudes of at 
least mild cynicism about the meaning of 
public service. 

Do such historic patterns carry over 
into the present? Do citizen and of- 
ficial look upon the public service as 
in reality only a euphemism for an 
opportunity to gain private advantage 
while exercising the powers of office? 
No ready tests can be found to evaluate 
the public service and the expectations 
those in it have. Yet superficial evi- 
dence permits the formulation of some 
hypotheses that might, when tested, ex- 
plain how salary increases in GSIS 
helped to establish a new tone in that 
enterprise. Those employed by GSIS 
might have acquired, almost as if by 
magic, a new dignity in their own eyes 
and in the eyes of their associates: GSIS 
wage increases enabled them to reject 
for themselves the view that lining one’s 
owr pockets is simple common sense 
when the government attaches only 
slight value to one’s services. 

Another set of expectations of public 
servants may be suggested by the obser- 
vation made by Hayden ® fifteen years 
ago, that the government of the Phil- 
ippines is “overstaffed with underpaid 
people.” He suggests in explanation of 
this conclusion the widespread view that 
the public service is properly’ used to 


5 Joseph Ralston Hayden, The Philippines, 
A Study in National Development (New 
York, 1950), pp. 131-132. 


relieve unemployment, especially among 
the indigent relatives and supporters of 
important political leaders. 

There is in the record of GSIS some 
evidence that before the Licaros—Andal 
administration GSIS failed to live up 
to this expectation. As one staff mem- 
ber put it: under Mr. Salvosa protégés 
of Congressmen were refused jobs be- 
cause they were protégés; under Mr. 
Licaros and Mr. Andal they are refused 
jobs because there are no vacancies. 
But the Licaros-Andal administration 
has also taken some steps to provide 
for temporary employees. First 100 
new positions (later increased by an- 
other 100) helped GSIS meet its back- 
logs and provided places for temporary 
employees who among other things, had 
the endorsement of important political 
figures. Among these temporary em- 
ployees were at the outset only some 
who could claim civil service “eligibi- 
lity.” But at present fewer and fewer 
who lack status receive temporary ap- 
pointments. Although nominally ap- 
pointed for a fixed term, in fact the 
temporary employees tend to hold their 
positions for an indefinite period through 
the renewal of their terms. At all times, 
however, the threat of termination hangs 
over their heads and from time to time 
is enforced. 


The permanent GSIS employee in the 
regular civil service does not appear to 
regard himself as seriously threatened 
by the temporary employee. He does 
not seem to view the presence of non- 
eligibles as weakening his own position 
as a professional civil servant. Exec- 
utives and supervisors of GSIS, too, 
seem to expect the agency to provide a 
measure of. unemployment relief, espe- 
cially since GSIS is now so prosperous. 
Moreover, temporary employees often 
help meet the pressures of production 
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standards where backlogs have plagued 
a unit. Considerable testimony de- 
scribes the temporary employee as a 
“good worker” who is more anxious to 
please than some regular employees. 
Only in the exceptional case does the 
protégé excuse his failures by seeking 
refuge in his sponsor’s prestige or 


power. For most sponsors appear to 


expect those they recommend to show 
their gratitude by diligence in their 
assignments. 

In GSIS are also those who occupy un- 
classified positions. Some proportion of 
them are likewise protégés of political- 
ly powerful figures. They occupy high- 
er level and even top positions, although 
also in this group are lower ranking 
technical employees who, perhaps, have 
some specialized skill like that required 
to operate an IBM machine. Once 
again, superficial observation suggests 
that the higher level unclassified ap- 
pointment may incur resentment among 
those whose hopes for promotion are 
frustrated by it. Possibly the feeling 
aroused by such appointments varies 
with the personality of the appointee 
and the skill with which he performs 
his assignment. 

What is true of an initial unclassified 
appointment is probably equally true of 
a promotion achieved through the inter- 
vention of a powerful political sponsor. 
Probably some small proportion of the 
supervisory and executive posts of GSIS 
have come to be occupied by those en- 
joying political support. These appoint- 
ments may violate principles of seniority 
that are highly valued in GSIS. Conse- 
quently, those who receive such promo- 
tions are apt to be viewed with an 
exceptionally critical eye. Yet in the 
case of some higher level jobs there is 
also a feeling that the dispensing power 
of the politician cannot be avoided with- 
0——-79022— —5 


out a disadvantage to GSIS. It is 
frequently remarked among GSIS old- 
timers that in this respect Mr. Salvosa 
piled up troubles for himself by appear- 
ing too unyielding to the normal requests 
for patronage from political leaders. 

A small group of temporary employees 
who happen to possess some modest 
technical skills have acquired a more 
nearly permanent position. The Bureau 
of Civil Service appears willing to re- 
gard them as approximately comparable 
to incumbents of unclassified technical 
positions, and GSIS has resisted the 
Bureau’s pressures to terminate them as 
if they were merely temporary em- 
ployees. 

Over against these random observa- 
tions on GSIS personnel practices must, 
of course, be set many more systematic 
and searching questions. These can 
help us see how the expectations of 
employees and supervisors bear on the 
efforts to change the organization and 
methods of GSIS. Spanish administra- 
tion with its concepts of “fiscalizing” 
and the “residencia” presumed fhat an 
official might normally be expected to 
violate the rules of his office, that he 
ought to be suspect until he proved his 
integrity. Assuming that the attitudes 
reflected in these Spanish methods have 
carried over into the present, suspicion 
and distrust of others might lead to 
elaborate procedures, designed to trap 
the knave but more often frustrating 
the innovator. It may be easier to play 
it safe than to arouse suspicion by at- 
tacking the system. 

Whether considerations such as these 
impede reform in GSIS requires care- 
ful study of attitudes and practices. For 
example, it might be illuminating to 
examine the procedures for the review 
of decisions made at lower levels. What 
exactly does the higher level executive 
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contribute to the decision-process when 
he makes his review? Does the higher 
level reviewer have additional data to 
apply to a case already decided below? 
Does he, by virtue of his position, bring 
another and broader point of view to 
bear on the case? Or does his signa- 
ture simply serve as a routine way of 
relieving his subordinate of responsi- 
bility for a decision that only the subor- 
dinate in fact has the competence to 
make? 

As yet the Management Staff of GSIS 
has not made a full description of the 
major procedures of the various de- 
partments. But even in the absence of 
such analyses, distrust of subordinates 
is seemingly reflected in the auditing 
procedures that appear merely to redo 
the work of GSIS accountants; or the 
rules of office conduct restricting the 
movement of employees without per- 
mission of their supervisors may ex- 
press lack of confidence in the integrity 
and good faith of employees. Perhaps 
even the cultivated illegible signature 
of virtually all division chiefs may be- 
speak their fear that unscrupulous sub- 
ordinates might otherwise improperly 
affix forged signatures to documents. 

No doubt these and other observa- 
tions of administrative behavior in GSIS 
can help focus on important attitudes 
and expectations of the staff by furnish- 
ing some of the materials for initially 
formulating appropriate hypotheses for 
detailed testing. These suggestions 
clearly postulate that change is easier 
in a group whose members trust one 
another to pursue the common interests 
of the organization within the limits of 
their skills and insights. It always re- 
mains a point of interest and investiga- 
tion as to whether such a postulate can 
indeed be maintained, whether it is re- 
levant only where the total value system 
of the culture rates highly mutual con- 


fidence among members of a group. 
Another culture’s whole method of train- 
ing its members may, as in the case 
of the Dobu,® equip them to survive 
by making them skilled in detecting the 
slightest false move on the part of an- 
other. More than likely, where poverty 
is great, and sheer survival often de- 
pends on all the ingenuity an individual 
may have to avoid being done in by 
another, the risks of a mistaken trust 
of another may be so great that mutual 
suspicion is the only reliable operating 
procedure. While stated here in terms 
of extremes, it is not impossible that, 
to a degree, considerations such as these 
may bear on the patterns of administra- 
tive behavior in GSIS. But certainly 
much further study is needed to state 
what the spirit of the agency may in 
fact be. 

That the spirit of a group of people 
working together can be decisive of the 
course of reform and reorganization may 
become clearer upon further study of 
GSIS. It may also be that not GSIS as 
a whole but many smaller groups of 
which it is composed supply the vital 
energies of the organization. For ex- 
ample; are there working teams of 
mutually helpful people joining in a 
common task without any formally 
recognized division of labor? The job 
descriptions may try to differentiate 
their functions, but their practice may 
include a teaming up under informal 
leaders that is not at all like the formal 
plan of organization. Studies of workers 
engaged in office routines elsewhere 
may be used to provide clues for in- 
tensive research in GSIS. The success 
or failure of its reform proposals might 





*Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture treats 
not only of the Dobu but makes dramatic- 
ally clear by its presentation of two other 
cultures how value systems and behavior are 
connected. 
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be explained by exploring what moti- 
vates people, what they expect of their 
work, of themselves, and of others. 

* x « 


GSIS can thus supply not only fruit- 
ful insights into the processes of reform. 
It can also serve as a reminder of the 
fact that administrative reorganization 
becomes intelligible as we supplement 
our knowledge of formal factors with 
insights into the workings of leadership, 
the communications systems, and the 
expectations of managers, employees, 
politicians, the “customers” and all 
others concerned with the agency. Too 
much so-called management expertise 


is founded on ignorance of what is often 
called the “human relations” of an or- 
ganization. But even this term may set 
too sharp limits to the qualities of an 
organization in fact needing to be ex- 
amined if we are to know more about 
organizational reform and reorganiza- 
tion. Where the initial framework of 
ideas is derived from the conditions of 
one culture, there is even more reason 
to be cautious about accepting without 
criticism the postulates on which those 
ideas are built. GSIS can serve not 
only its members but also students of 
administration as a source of potential 
new insights and as a testing place for 
already developed ideas. 
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I 


N 1887 Woodrow Wilson wrote the 

now classic essay on “The Study of 
Administration.” The essay has been 
an argument for a dichotomy between 
administration and politics.!_ This dichot- 
omy is essentially an extension of the 
separation of powers doctrine which 
distinguishes between the legislative and 
executive branches of government. The 
civil service reform movement in the 
United States provided a reason for a 
more complete divorce of the two con- 
cepts. The impact of this distinction 
in administrative theory is significant. 
The classified service is distinguished 
from the unclassified, the former being 
subjected as a consequence to “political 
sterilization.” In the academic field, this 
distinction found expression in a sepa- 
rate curriculum and the awarding of 
graduate and under-graduate degrees in 
public administration. 

Close adherents of the politics-ad- 
ministration dichotomy found their posi- 
tion congenial to the scientific manage- 
ment movement which has been partic- 
ularly associated with Frederick W. Tay- 


lor in the United States. Participants 
in the movement tried to perform ex- 





1Cf. Dwight Waldo, Ideas and Issues in 
Public Administration, A Book of Readings. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1953) pp. 64-65. 
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periments in quest of the “one best 
way” of administering the complex con- 
cerns of both government and business. 
This narrow view on the scope of pub- 
lic administration is not only unreal- 
istic but also robs the subject of value 
considerations, limiting public adminis- 
tration, as it does, to technical proce- 
dures alone. 


Without abandoning the search for 
more rational and effective methods of 
administration which Taylorism had 
highlighted in the early decades of the 
present century, recent writers in pub- 
lic administration have raised questions 
as to whether it would be realistic and 
practicable to separate administration 
from politics.2 Ideas such as “democra- 
tic administration,” “good public admin- 
istration is good politics,” “sensitizing 
administration to the political cli- 
mate,” “political leadership of adminis- 
tration” have cropped up or are recon- 
sidered in the light of redefined concepts 
of democracy.’ 





*For that matter, questions are beginning 
to emerge as to the separability or “independ- 
ence” of the social sciences from one another. 

*Cf. Avery Leiserson, “The Study of Public 
Administration.” In Fritz Morstein Marx, 
Ed., Elements of Public Administration. 
(New York: Prentice-Hall-Inc., 1946.) p. 37. 
Also see Dwight Waldo, The Study of Public 
Administration. Doubleday Short Studies in 
Political Science. (Garden City, N.Y.: Dou- 
bleday and Company, Inc., 1956) p. 47. 
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A recent textbook in public admin- 
istration states that “an understanding 
of politics is the key to an understand- 
ing of public administration.”* It is in 
this light that The Philippine Presiden- 
tial Election of 1953 by Jorge R. Coquia 
will be reviewed. 


il 


Jorge R. Coquia is a professor of law 
and political science in the Graduate 
School of the University of Manila and 
in Francisco College. He is also a soli- 
citor in the Office of the Solicitor Gen- 
eral, Department of Justice. His mem- 
bership in the National Movement for 
Free Elections (NAMFREL) which 
was organized in June, 1951 placed him 
in a strategic position to gather and 
evaluate a wealth of local materials 
bearing on the 1951 and 1953 elections. 
“Extensive materials for this book,” says 
the author, “were . . . taken from the 
files of NAMFREL gathered since its 
organization in 1951.” 

The book written by Coquia consists 
of 342 pages of text divided into nine 
chapters. It begins with a short in- 





4 Marshall Edward Dimock and Gladys Og- 
den Dimock, Public Administration. (New 
York: Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1953.) p. 
47. It then proceeds to state that “admin- 
istration makes policy, initiates legislation, 
represents pressure groups, acts as a pressure 
group itself, and is caught up in the tug of 
war between the two major political parties. 
These are the facts. Moreover, these tenden- 
cies are increasing, making a realistic appre- 
ciation of them essential to a study of the 
administrative process. In so concluding it 
is not intended to disparage the importance 
of the doctrine of separation of powers or the 
movement for civil service reform. It is sim- 
ply meant to underscore the fact that admin- 
istration is now a compound of which politics 
is the base and that consequently this fact 
should be recognized . .. Administration is 
inevitably and inherently political. Politics 
is power and influence. To succeed in their 
work, administrators as much as legislators 
must understand politics. Accordingly, to get 
along with ... the rest of government with- 
out sacrificing his integrity and independence 
—all these are an essential part of the admin- 
istrator’s work.” (Ibid., pp. 48 & 70.) 


troduction (4 pages) which aims to 
verbalize “The Delicate Process of De- 
mocracy” in the Philippines as seen from 
the vantage point of 1953. Chapter I, 
“The Conduct of National Elections,” 
is largely a description of the mechanics 
of voting outlined in the Revised Elec- 
tion Code. It also presents a brief legal 
history of the Commission on Elections, 
indicating the efforts made to free this 
agency from partisan involvement. 
Chapter II briefly provides background 
material on the historical development 
of political parties in the Philippines. 
Direct discussion of the subject mat- 
ter of the book starts with Chapter III. 


This chapter presents considerable ma- 
terials on the search for a presidential 


candidate by the Nacionalista leaders, 
the “behind the scene” activities which 
ended up with the Magsaysay switch 
to the Nacionalista Party, the tumul- 
tuous Nacionalista convention and on the 
controversial procedures in the Liberal 
Party convention which resulted in the 
formation of the Democratic Party. 
Two-thirds of the materials presented 
in an extended Chapter IV, “The Cam- 
paign Issues,” treats on “graft and cor- 
ruption,” frauds and terrorism in the 
1947 and 1949 elections, foreign inter- 
vention and on the several “under- 
handed” activities of the Liberal Party 
to retain control of the government. 
The remainder is devoted to economic, 
peace and order, and religious issues, 
the last one dealing primarily on the 
optional religious instruction contro- 
versy. Short Chapter V is an extension 
of the discussion on the economic issues 
involved in the election. The sugar, 
rice, coconut, business and labor inter- 
est groups are the central focus of this 
chapter. 

Materials on campaign funds and cam- 
paign strategy of the three competing 
parties are presented in Chapter VI, in- 
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cluding the last minute coalition of the 
Nationalista and Democratic Parties as 
a strategy to defeat Quirino. The spir- 
ited and patriotic activities of various 
citizen groups to ensure clean elections 
are recounted in Chapter VIII. The 
last chapter describes the “clean and 
honest” voting in the 1953 election and 
the “peaceful revolution” which the 
election brought about. 

Appended to the book are the 1953 
platforms of the three political parties, 
the “Letter of Resignation of Carlos 
P. Romulo” as ambassador to the United 
States and as a Philippine delegate to 
the United Nations, the “Clean Poll 
Agreement” signed by the heads of the 
Liberal and Nacionalista Parties, the 
returns for President by provinces and 
cities, and a list of national officials 
elected in 1953. 


Il 


The reader of Coquia would not miss 
noting the systematic presentation in an 
easy-flowing style of a wealth of infor- 
mation gathered from newspaper and 
periodical reports, interviews, legal 
cases, statutory provisions and personal 
observation. The success of the author 
in observing detachment and impartial- 
ity in the presentation of the issues and 
the personalities involved in the election 
is noteworthy. As a piece of re- 
search, The Presidential Election of 1953 
stands out most significantly in a field 
of scholarship which is practically “non- 
competitive.” For this is the only book 
written on a subject in which local polit- 
ical scholars should be most interested 
in investigating.® 

Like any other book of its extent, 
however, The Presidential Election of 





*A master’s thesis entitled “The Philippine 
Election Campaign of 1953” was submitted by 
Martin Meadows to the Department of Poli- 
= Science, University of Oregon, in June, 


1953 is open to certain criticisms. For 
one thing, it still harps on “the basic 
democratic principle that sovereignty 
resides in the people and all government 
authority emanates from them,” at a 
time when a reassessment of the con- 
cept suggests that democracy is better 
judged not so much according to the 
source of power or authority as to the 
nature and manner of its use. 
Coquia has an interesting political in- 
sight in his observation that “the new 
leadership that was born in the Phil- 
ippines as a result of the 1953 election 
is of the typical American brand, that 
is, the active rather than the intellec- 
tual, the proletarian rather than the 
parliamentarian. The political era in 
the Philippines that needed a leadership 
which was intellectually far-above the 
masses had gone.” Without question- 
ing the brand of this type of leadership 
as American,® it might yet be contro- 
verted whether or not the “need” for 
a more sophisticated leadership in Phil- 
ippine public affairs “had gone.” It is 
one thing to say the Filipinos needed 
and another to say wanted such type 
of leadership in 1953. Evidently, a peo- 
ple can want what they really do not 
need. The fact that this is a typical 
American brand of political leadership 
does not justify a need for it in this 
country. A transference of this leader- 
ship concept in the Philippines without 
qualifications would amount to saying 
that this country needs an early 20th 
century leadership in a 1953 setting. 
The absence of a bibliography on the 
subject matter of the book, particularly 
on the more general and theoretical stud- 
ies of parties and elections, is signifi- 
cant. This may explain the absence of 





*This is perhaps an extension or confirma- 
tion of the general observation that anywhere 
government leadership cannot rise much 
higher than the people governed. 
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a tight theoretical frame against which 
the 1953 election might be analyzed. 
Moreover, in presenting objectively a 
controversial subject, the book suffered 
in its political analysis because of 
too much detachment. The author 


failed to make conclusions which are- 


well borne out by the facts presented. 
The presumption that “facts speak for 
themselves,” is of doubtful validity. 

The approach primarily used in the 
whole work appears to be that of a 
lawyer-historian rather than of a polit- 
ical scientist. Certainly, a political sci- 
entist would have asked more and differ- 
ent sets of questions. For example, 
what is the effect of the absence of 
ideological roots of political parties upon 
the character of the civil service? Is 
the absence of ideological bases for 
party competition an evidence of social 
and political maturity? What is the 
significance to the public service of an 
election which is primarily decided on 
the issue of “graft and corruption”? Is 
there a conscious block of unemployed 
voters in the Philippines? Is there a 
functional relationship between unem- 
ployment and government paternalism? 
What are the implications of widespread 
unemployment for a civil service based 
on merit? 


In relation to the questions raised, 
students of public administration might 
be interested in certain broad obser- 
vations based on the facts presented by 
Coquia. Prominently and ably pre- 
sented in the book are numerous re- 
alignments in party affiliation of can- 
didates including the victorious presi- 
dential aspirant himself. It is noted that 
there was little in point of policy behind 
these switches from one party to another. 
On the other hand, there is the ines- 
capable impression that amor propio and 
political convenience were the principal 


reasons behind these changes of party. 
Judging from the number of candidates 
involved in the last minute changes in 
party affiliation and the lack of real 
party or public sanctions against these 
changes, it may be concluded that polit- 
ical parties in this country are no more 
than power-seeking machineries wanting 
of any ideological bases for competition.’ 
In one sense, this may be interpreted 
as an evidence of social and political 
stability and maturity inasmuch as there 
is no quarrel on fundamentals. On the 
other hand, the same fact may be cited 
as evidence that the Philippines is so- 
cially and politically unstable; it has 
not recognized more fundamental and 
substantial bases for disagreements than 
the obvious function of political parties 
which is to gain power. The latter ob- 
servation probably applies in this coun- 
try, taking into account the transference 
of several Western models into our gov- 
ernméntal system which involves no 
small amount of value conflict with local 
culture.® 

A thorough-going power orientation 
of political parties as exemplified in this 
country has a telling impact on the char- 
acter of our local public administration. 
Political neutrality of the Civil Service 
can be made real only to the extent that 
politicians accept and support the idea. 
However, the absence of differences in 
ideology between our political parties 
and the consequent concentration of en- 
ergy and attention on the more reward- 
ing fight for sheer power precludes any 





7The absence of ideological cleavage be- 
tween the political parties may be partly 
explained by the fact that politics is controlled 
by only one group of individuals—the upper 
and the upper middle class. (Cf. Paul T. 
David, “Approaches to a Theory of the Party 
Realignment Process” (mimeo.) 

*Perhaps it is not necessary to have dis- 
agreement on basic political ideas and ideals 
in order to have a more principled competi- 
tion between the political parties. The 
Ameérican parties are good examples. 
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real acceptance of Civil Service neu- 
trality. The increasing governmental 
involvemert in the economic sector and 
the continuing expansion of govern- 
mental services are broad developments 
adding to the power storage of public 
administration. These trends make 
local public administration all the more 
political, since political parties will find 
more power rewards in its control. Ad- 
ministrative power can be used not only 
to reward party faithfuls but also as a 
weapon to retain a political party in 
power. 

The author’s discussions on “arbitrary 
suspension and transfer of local officials,” 
“threats to arrest Nacionalista Party 
leaders,” “abuses of grant of pardons” 
and “political persecution through tax- 
ation” are potent hints on how adminis- 
trative prerogatives may be put to use 
by a political party to maintain itself 
in power. Indeed, there had been little 


respect on the part of politicians to 
abide by the more acceptable rules of 
the political game as proven by the 
1947, 1949 and 1951 elections. The un- 
flattering conduct in which those elec- 
tions were held could have been repeat- 
ed in 1953 had public opinion been a 
little weaker in its stand against it. 

It is perhaps not far from the truth 
to assert that the 1953 election was 
decided primarily on the “graft and cor- 
ruption” issue. This is corroborated by 
the spirited affirmation of the merit prin- 
ciple in the civil service in the platform 
of all three parties, including the Liberal 
Party against which the 1953 election 
was resolved.® There is spirited affirma- 
tion of the merit principle in the public 
service precisely because the system has 
not been working as it should. In a 
situation where cleansing the Civil Serv- 
ice of partisan dirt is still a decisive 
issue, the emphasis must be on the neg- 





* Following are pertinent excerpts from the 
platforms of the three political parties: 


A. Nacionalista Party— 


For six years, a wasteful, corrupt, in- 
efficient and undemocratic administration has 
battered on the people. The compelling im- 
perative need of the hour is to CHANGE IT. 
Therefore, as soon as we receive the mandate 
of the nation, we pledge to: 


I 


Create a body of special prosecutors fully 
empowered to indict, for trial and punish- 
ment, all erring officials and all those who 
have conspired, abetted in, and profited by 
the commission of corrupt acts and practices, 
of deliberate infractions of laws intended to 
guarantee free and clean elections and of 
culpable violations of the Constitution; 


II 


Cleanse and streamline the government by 
removing all useless, incompetent and cor- 
rupt officials, emancipating the public service 
from nepotism and political lameducks, 
strictly and properly implementing the pro- 
visions of the Constitution on the civil service 
and eliminating duplication or overlapping of 
functions; 


B. Liberal Party— 


We pledge anew our policy of maintain- 
ing an honest, efficient, and clean govern- 
ment by continuing our relentless crusade to 


weed out from the public service all officials 
found guilty of malfeasance in office, or re- 
creant to their duties. 

We shall seek to build up a corps of com- 
petent, loyal, and devoted public servants by 
insuring through proper recognition their ad- 
vancement and security, complete adherence 
to the merit system, and strict compliance 
with the rules of the civil service. 

The in-service training of government em- 
ployees, with the aid of experts from abroad, 
have already begun. The state university has 
already started to give courses in public ad- 
ministration. Training in public administra- 
tion, as given or may be given in other high 
institutions of learning, shall continue to re- 
ceive all necessary encouragement from the 
government in the endeavor to bring into 
existence of (sic) professionally prepared class 
of employees imbued with the proper spirit of 
honesty and integrity. Thus, we hope to 
maintain a high standard of civil service per- 
sonnel and do away completely with the pro- 
blem of graft and corruption in the govern- 
ment. 


C. Democratic Party— 


In the government, (the Philippines needs) a 
thorough cleansing of all branches and the 
restoration in all offices and among all public 
servants of the spirit of service to the people 
and the concept that public service is a public 
trust; the return of the people from doubt 
and suspicion of their public servants to the 
most complete confidence in them. 
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ative function of the Civil Service 
which is to “keep the rascals out.” This 
means that the more positive concepts of 
public administration such as in-service 
training, streamlining of organization, 
performance budgeting, positive re 
cruitment, wage and position classifica- 
tion, and others, are somewhat advanced 
for this country, and signs of their adop- 
tion are merely synthetic in character. 
It also means that administrative legal- 
ism will continue to be the rule and ad- 
ministrators will remain sticklers for 
established procedures, though these 
are already obsolete and irrational and 
serving no other purpose than to pro- 
mote red tape. 


There seems to be a functional rela- 
tion between the state of economic devel- 
opment of a country and the more 
political character of its public adminis- 
tration. In a country such as the Phil- 
ippines where unemployment is wide- 
spread and where the mass of unem- 
ployed has the power of the ballot, it 
appears ‘inevitable that the public 
service will be a focus of attention 
of those who find in it a chance 
to earn a living but who do not have 
“merit” according to civil service stand- 
ards. The influence of unemployed 
voters upon politicians who contro] the 
fortunes of the Civil Service should 
therefore be a political force of far- 
reaching consequences. A _predisposi- 
tion to paternalism is quite evident in 
Philippine government. This circum- 
stance, together with the existence of a 





substantial portion of the electorate who 
cannot find adequate jobs in private 
enterprises, makes untenable a_ politi- 
cally neutral Civil Service based on 
merit. In this context administration 
becomes more truly politics and politics, 
administration. Similarly, politics be- 
comes economics and vice-versa. In 
short, there is little functional distinc- 
tion of the power roles of administration, 
politics, and economics in Philippine 
society.!° 

More hypothetical analyses with a po- 
litical-science orientation may be made 
from the materials presented by the 
author. However, such analyses are 
quite outside the purpose for which the 
book is reviewed and they may well be 
reserved for other occasions. 

The author is certainly deserving of 
commendation for having undertaken 
the writing of The Presidential Election 
of 1953 in spite of the meager incen- 
tives available for such venture in this 
country. Students of Philippine public 
administration could profit by reading 
the book for the purpose of analyzing 
for themselves the implications of the 
1953 election in the administrative proc- 
ess. 





*Cf. Gabriel A. Almond, “Comparative 
Political System.” In The Journal of Poli- 
tics. (Gainsville, Florida: University of Flo- 
rida). August, 1956. 

Whether or not Philippine economic con- 
ditions contribute, or are instrumental, to the 
evolution of sheer power-seeking political 
parties may yet be decided positively by fur- 
ther study and analysis. 
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N LINE with one of the goals of 

the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, “to organize and make available 
knowledge and information on Philip- 
pine public administration,” the JOUR- 
NAL is presenting a list of master’s 
theses and doctoral dissertations submit- 
ted by students in Filipino universities 
and colleges. These theses and disser- 
tations have been selected according to 
their relevance to the study of 
government and politics. The classifi- 
cation is as follows: Political Science, 
Law, Economics and Business Adminis- 
tration, Industrial Management, His- 
tory, Sociology and Social Welfare, 
Psychology, Philosophy, Anthropology 
and Geography. With some exceptions, 
the subject-matter classification of the 
University where the thesis was 
submitted is followed. In this issue 
only theses prepared by students from 
the University of the Philippines are 
listed. Those of other institutions will 
be published in subsequent issues of 
the JOURNAL. 

The following theses are arranged 
according to the date of the awarding 
of the degrees and are presented by 
decades from the year 1915 to 1955. 
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Theses approved in 1956 are included. 
Doctoral dissertations are identified as 
such. All other studies are master’s 
theses. 


1915-1925 
Political Science 
Dato, Rodolfo. THe Ferperat Party. 1925. 


Law 


Paredes y Valera, Jesus. CrerTarin REFORMS IN 
Our GovEeRNMENT System. 1918. 

Ramos y Faigal, Eusebio. Certain REFORMS IN _ 
THE LAW oF MASTER AND SERVANT OF THE 
Puitrepmes, 1918. 

Gallego, Manuel V. Proposep AMENDMENTS TO 
Our Marriace Law. 1919. 

San Jose, Ramon R. Waar Kinp or Govern- 
MENT WOULD ££ BEsT SUITED FOR THE FUTURE 
Pumirrine State? 1919. 

Tumaneng, Tiburcio. Critica, Stupy OF THE 
Primitive Frurino Matay Law on Prr- 
SONS AND Famity RELATIONS INCLUDING 
INHERITANCE AND SUCCESSION. 1924. 

Apostol, Jose P. THz Economic Poticy or THE 
PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT: CONTROL AND 
OwnersHip oF Business. 1925. 


Economics and Business Administration 


Belamine, Alfredo V. A Criticat Srupy or 
Unr6n DE TABAQUEROS DE Fruiprnas. 1925. 


History 


Claudio y Saraspe, Eduardo L. Tue Province 
or Batancas: AN Historica, Account, 
1570-1898. 1915. 

Zafra, Nicolas. Tue Unirep STaTes In THE Far 
East. 1920. 
Policarpio, Paz T. 

PROPAGANDA MoveMeENT: 1882-1895. 


Sociology and Social Welfare 


Tirona, Ramona S. A Svunvey or JUvENILE 
DBLINQUENCY iN THE Puiippines. 1919. 


THe LITERATURE OF THE 
1925. 
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Psychology 


Gloria, Paz M. CorRELATION OF THE BINET— 
Srmmon INTELLIGENCE TEST WITH THE SCHOOL 
GrapuatTes. 1922. 

Ramos, Aurelio C. 
THE NATIVE INTELLIGENCE OF 
Youtu. 1922. 


Education 


Cabanos, Juan A. THE TRAINING, COMPENSA- 
TION AND EMOLUMENTS OF FILIPINO TEACH- 


CoMPARATIVE STUDY OF 
FILIPIno 


ERS. 1925. 
1926-1935 
Political Science 
Ling, Shao-Chang. PotrricaL ParTIES IN 


Cuina. 1929. 
Aquino, Jose A. Our BICAMERAL SysTEM. 
1934. 


Law 


Butalid, Bernabe S. A Crrricaz Stupy or THE 
— Laws ON CapPriTAL AND LABOR. 
1926. 

Duran, Pio. A Critica, Stupy or THE ACTS 
AND RESOLUTIONS OF THE PHILIPPINE LEG- 
ISLATURE SINCE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
PHILIPPINE ASSEMBLY IN 1907 REFLECTIVE OF 
THE ASPIRATIONS OF THE FILIPINO PEOPLE 
FOR COMPLETE, ABSOLUTE AND IMMEDIATE 
SetF-SovEREIGNTy. 1926. 

Pecson y Navas, Potenciano. AN ANALYSIS OF 
THE PerRSONAL LIABILITIES OF Pustic OFr- 
FICERS. 1926. 

Rivas, Zosimo. SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND 
STATE IN THE Puiippines. 1926. 

Sandoval, Claudio R. Fore1cn Divorces—THEIR 
VALIDITY AND EFFECT IN THE PHILIPPINE 
Istanps. 1926. 

Tanada, Lorenzo M. Tue Scope or Setr-In- 
CRIMINATING PRIVILEGE. 1926. 

Uy y Almonte, Jose. A Critica Stupy or 
Sections 113 anp 513 or THE Cope or Crvit 
Procepure. 1926. 

Bautista y Jacobo, Vicente. COMMENTARIES ON 
THE CORRECTIONAL Cope. 1928. 

Panis y Merced, Emiliano. REFORMS IN THE 
PresENT SYSTEM OF CRIMINAL PROCEDURE IN 
THE Puitiepine Istanps. 1928. 

Ventura, Francisco. A CriricaL STUDY OF THE 
Laws ON THE REGISTRATION OF TITLES AND 
DEEDS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1928. 

Serrano, Jesus O. A Critica Stupy OF THE 
Law ON TRADE-MARKS AND TRADENAMES WITH 
SpecrAL REFERENCE TO INFRINGEMENT AND 
Unrair Competition. 1929. 

Coloso, Manuel Y. ANALYTICAL AND CRITICAL 
Srupy or Act 3513 or THE PuitipPrne Lec- 
ISLATURE KNOWN AS THE Marriace Law. 
1932. 

Alvendia, Carmelino G. Proposep REForMSs IN 

LEGISLATION IN THE Puitipprne Is- 
LANDs. 1933. 


Economics 


Atienza y Panganiban, Crisologo. THE CHINESE 
MERCHANTS IN BaTancas. 1926. 


Pedrosa, Pio. A History OF THE FINANCING 
PLANS AND PRACTICES OF THE PHILIPPINE IN- 
SURGENT GOVERNMENT DURING THE SECOND 
REVOLUTION (1898-1899). 1926. 

Castro, Pio G. de. InpustTriaL STRIKES IN THE 
PuILipPInes. 1928. 

Ventura, Francisco R. Locat TaxaTION IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 1929. 

Dizon y Ybe, Bienvenido. Pxivippine Import 
AND Export Crepits. 1930. 

Sitchon y Guillen, Natividad. Lanp SetrLeMEent 
POLICIES OF THE PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT. 
1932. : 

Rivera, Pedro C. Lasor AccipeNTsS AND Ac- 
CIDENT PREVENTION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
1933. . 

Sison, Rosario. THe FUNDAMENTAL BASES OF 
THE ENCOMIENDA System. 1933. 

Guzman y Fenix, Adela de. A Critica, Stupy 
OF THE REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES OF THE 
Province oF La UNIon. 1934. 

Jose y Fuentes, Marcial A. THE Economics or 
Rore INDUSTRY WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE PuHILippines. 1934. 

Pena, Constantino S. Buripinc anp Loan As- 
SOCIATIONS IN THE PuiLipprnes, A Stupy oF 
THEIR GROWTH, OPERATION AND REGULATION. 
1934. 

Rivero, Salvador, Jr. Usury anp KINpRED Con- 
TRACTS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1934. 

Reyes y Prospero, Alberto. Banx OPERATIONS 
IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS AS EXEMPLIFIED 
BY THE PHILIPPINE NATIONAL BANK. 1935. 


History 


Musfigi, Milagros G. THe ReEvott or 1896 INn- 
CLUDING THE Pact or Brac-na-Bato. 1926. 

Rivera, Juan G. THe ActipayaAN Movement. 
1932. 


Laus y Limpin, Emiliano. A History or THE 
TREATY OF Peace BETWEEN SPAIN AND THE 
Unrrep States Conctupep aT Paris ON 
DeceMsBER 10, 1898. 1933. 

Corpus, Enrique J. JAPAN AND THE PHILIP- 
PINE REVOLUTION. 1934. 

Yabes, Gregorio Y. THE PHILIPPINE REPRESEN- 
TATION IN THE SPANISH Cortes. 1935. 


Sociology 


Mangahis y Caro, Ernesto. Juvenite DELIN- 
QUENCY IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1935. 


Education 


Isidro y Santos, Antonio. Mora. Epucation IN 
THE Puivipprnes. 1928. 

Motomal, Jose T. A Comparative Srupy or 
EpucaTIONAL PuILosopHy or Dr. Jose 
Rizau. 1931. 

Carpio, Remigia D. A Srupy or THE Puip- 
PINE PENSIONADO SysTEM ABROAD. 1934. 
Baltazar y Cruz, Tomas. THE ORGANIZATION, 
FUNCTIONS AND SUPERVISION OF EpUCcA- 
TIONAL RESEARCH IN THE PHILIPPINE PUBLIC 

ScHoots. 1935. 


Philosophy 
Lopez, Salvador P. Tue Socrat . Purosorny 
or Dr. T. H. Parvo ve Tavera. 1933. 
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Geography 


Policarpio, Socorro. THe EvoLUTION OF THE 
PuitippIne Map up To 1734. 1927. 


1936-1945 
Political Science 


LEGISLATIVE 
NATIONAL 


Carmen y de Sena, Silvina del. 
PROCEDURE OF THE PHILIPPINE 
ASSEMBLY. 1938. 

Ejercito, Fortunato M. Tue NaTIoNALity Pro- 
VISIONS OF THE CONSTITUTION. 1938. 

Agbayani y Andres, Adeudato. THe UNITED 
States HicH ComMISSIONER TO THE PHIL- 
IPPINES. 1940. 

Manipol y Sapitan, Felix. THe Davao ProBLEM. 
1940. 


Economics 


Magsaysay y Corpus, Ramona. Foreicn Con- 
TROL OF PHILIPPINE TRADE. 1937. 

Santos y Victoriano, Hermenigildo. 
MENT Property ACCOUNTING. 1938. 

Maxey, Fred. JAPANESE INVESTMENTS IN THE 
Pururepines. 1940. 


GoveERN- 


History 


Hilario, Rafaelita V. CHINESE IMMIGRATION IN 
THE PHILIPPINES DURING THE AMERICAN ERA 
(1899-1937). 1938. 


Sociology 


Aldaba y Julian, Estefania. Guirts’ JuveNnmLe 
DELINQUENCY IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1938. 
Macalinao-Solis, Miguela. Marrirau Conf icts: 
A Stupy or Causes, NATURE AND EXTENT OF 
Conrticts AMONG 685 CouPLES IN THE PHIL- 
IPPINES. 1939. 

Monzon-Ortega, Petra. Case Stupres or In- 
MATES OF THE CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
FoR Women. 1939. 


Psychology 


Adams, Fern Burnett. A PsycnoLocicaL Stupy 
OF FILIPINO-AMERICAN CHILDREN. 1941. 
Guinid, Martin. A PsycnotocicaL Stupy or 
THE Customs, Mores, TABoos OF THE IFUGAO 
Peopte. 1941. 

Liuag, Elisa J. A Psycuo.ocicaL Stupy or 
Re.icious Betrers AMONG FiuiPtnos. 1941. 


Education 


Arizabal y Luciano, Paula. Tue Evo.ution or 
THE Drvis1on NorMAL INSTITUTES IN RELA- 
TION TO THE IN-SERVICE TRAINING OF ELEM- 
ENTARY ScHoot TEACHERS. 1937. 

Galang, Ricardo C. Crrizensure Concepts: A 
Srupy on CrrizensHie Tratrts, ATTITUDES, 
DuTIES AND OBLIGATIONS, AND RIGHTS AND 

BasEpD ON EDITORIALS AND BASAL 
Texts In ELEMENTARY CIvICcS AND CHARAC- 
TER AND Conpuct. 1938. 

Ramirez y Castro, Emiliano. A Fiero Cope 
or ETHICS FROM PROVERBS THAT ARE POPULAR 
Amone Fitiprnos. 1940. 

Madrifan y Madrigal, Ceferino. A Compara- 
tive Stupy OF THE INTELLIGENCE LEVELS OF 


Srupents ENROLLED IN THE DIFFERENT TyPEs 
or ScHoots. 1941. 

Manalo, Isabelo. Crrricat EVALUATION OF THE 
Bureau or EpucaTion Primary MENTAL 
Asruity TESTS WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE 
TO THEIR RELIABILITY AND THEIR PREDIC- 
Tive Asitity. 1941. 

Pauline, Sancho. ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS 
oF ScHooL SUPERVISION IN THE PHILIPPINE 
Pusiic Scuoors. 1941. 

Pearce, Geraldine M. History anp PROBLEMS 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN PHILIPPINE 
Pusitic ScHoors since 1898. 1940. 

Semilla y de Jesus, Federico. A Stupy or THE 
Senior TEACHER EXAMINATION GIVEN BY THE 
Bureau or Crvm Service. 1941. 

Tiojanco, Luis. AccrepITING PrIvATE Epuca- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN THE’ PHILIPPINES. 
1941. 


Philosophy 


Pascual, Ricardo R. THe PHILOSOPHICAL IDEAS 
or Dr. Jose Ruizar. 1936. 


1946-1955 
Political Science 


Bunye, Alfredo M. A Srupy or THE ACTIONS 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
SINCE 1921. 1952. 

Puruganan, Gregorio R. A Srupy or Munic- 
IPAL ADMINISTRATIVE AUTONOMY. 1952. 
Baterina, Virginia F. A Strupy or Money In 
ELECTIONS IN THE PHILIPPINES WITH EMm- 
PHASIS ON THE FINANCING OF POLITICAL 

Parties. 1953. 

Soberano, Jose D. Tue Impact or PRESSURE 
GROUPS UPON LEGISLATION IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 1953. 

Arcellana, Emerenciana Y. A Crrricat Stupy 
or INDIGENOUS PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENTS, 
Po.riticaL Customs AND INSTITUTIONS. 1954. 

Duren, Gaylord G. THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND THE 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES THROUGH THE 
Miitary BAsEs. 

Tendero, Avelino P. A Stupy or THE Pros- 
LEMS OF ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE MANILA Potice DEPARTMENT. 1954. 

Adams, Wiley Simeon, Jr. Tue Rote or Am 
PoweER IN INTERNATIONAL Po rtics. 1955. 

Clark, James Milford. AN EVALUATION OF THE 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OF 1953 IN THE RE- 
PUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES. 1955. 

Dannemann, Stanley W. Tue Srratecic Im- 
PORTANCE OF JRAN. 1955. 

David-Solidum, Estrella. A Stupy or THE Mn- 
ITARY BASES AGREEMENT AND THE MUTUAL 
DEFENSE TREATY AND THEIR Errects Upon 
Our Nationat Security. 1955. 

Eckles, Damon E. THe Rore or GEeEopovitics 
In InpoNnEsIA. 1955. 


Gaylor, Don G. Tue Srratecic ROLE OF THE 
Puivreernes in Sovutueast Asia. 1955 


Juico, Dominga B. War Powers or THE PrREs- 
IDENT AND THE CONGRESS OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
1955. 

Roedner, George E. Tue Srratecic ROLE or 


InDO-CHINA IN THE SECURITY OF SOUTHEAST 
Asta. 1955. 
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Roelops, Milton. THe ImporTANCE OF AUSTRA- 
LIA IN THE SECURITY OF SOUTHEAST ASIA. 
1955. 

Stevens, Irwin I. THe Rove or JAPAN IN THE 
SEcURITY OF THE PaciFic. 1955. 

Thornsberry, Marion E. AN EXPERIENCE IN 
Democracy: JAPAN’s NATIONAL ELECTION OF 
1953 IN THE LicHT oF Some or HER POotir- 
ICAL, CULTURAL AND SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS AND 
PRESENT-DAY PROBLEMS. 1955. 

Turner, Claude Hugh, Jr. Unrrep States For- 
EIGN Poxicy, 1952-1955. 1955. 

Van Wagoner, Robert Norton. THE ROLE oF 
PAKISTAN IN THE SECURITY OF SOUTHEAST 
Asta. 1955. 

Winternitz, Walter H. Po.rrica DEVELOPMENT 
AND PROVINCIAL ORGANIZATION IN THE PHIL- 
IPPINES WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO PAM- 
PANGA. 1955. 


Law 


Hernandez, Teresita J. AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
SoctaL AND LecaAL ASPECTS OF FARM 
TENANCY IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1954. 

Hussey, Melville S. THe Stratus or PRIVATE 
ProperTy UNDER BELLIGERENT OCCUPATION: A 
Stupy or SEcTIon III or tHe Hacve ReEc- 
ULATIONS. 1954. 


Economics and Business Administration 


Corpus, Teofilo P. AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
HEALTH BUDGETS OF THE PHILIPPINE GOv- 
ERNMENT FROM THE LATTER PART OF THE 
SpaNIsH REGIME UP TO AND INCLUDING THAT 
OF THE REPuBLiIc. 1947. 

Peralta y Ojeda, Roque. IMPROVEMENT OF 
LocaL FINANCES IN THE Puiipprines. 1950. 

Andaya, Ludivina V. Economic CoNnTROLsS IN 

THE Puuiepines (From 1945 to the First 
Half of 1951). 1953. 

Duenas, Felix P. Basic Economic ASPECTS OF 
PHILIPPINE DEFENSE. 1955. 

Dy-Sacabon, Francisco. THE SUPPLY AND De- 
MAND OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS IN 
THE PuHrippines. 1955. 


Industrial Management 


Bantegui, Bernardino. A SuRvEY OF THE Pos- 
SIBILITIES FOR SuGAR Crop INSURANCE 
AGAINST TYPHOON DAMAGE IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 1953. 

Abele, Richard W. MANAGEMENT AND DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAMS IN INDUSTRY AND THE MiL- 
ITARY SERVICE. 1954. 

Dumlao, Amado, Jr. D. PrLant Layout AND 
ORGANIZATION FOR THE AFP Base Suop. 
1954. 

Meserow, Joseph Tod. INTERNAL MANAGEMENT 
Surveys. 1954. 

Mitchell, Robert J. Merit Ratincs 1 In- 
DUSTRY AND THE Miurrary Service. 1954. 

O’Bryan, Carey, Jr. L. MANAGEMENT AND Im- 
PROVEMENT PROGRESS IN INDUSTRY AND THE 
Miuitrary Service. 1954. 


Pena, Orlando P. A TeEcHNIQUE OF POSITION 
CLASSIFICATION. 1955. 

White, Norman Arthur. A Critica. Stupy oF 
THE ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT OF 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH IN Various COUNTRIES 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO GOVERNMENT 
PARTICIPATION. 1955. 

Wilhite, Alfred M. Marxetinc Pumireprne Ma- 
HOGANY IN THE UNITED STATES: INCREASING 
PROFITABILITY. 1955. 


History 


Hassell, Elizabeth Louisa. Tue SRI-vIJAYAN AND 
MAJAPAHIT EMPIRES AND THE THEORY OF 
THEIR POLITICAL ASSOCIATION WITH THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 1952. 

Lucero, Samson A. RELATIONS BETWEEN Bor- 
NEO AND THE PHILIPPINES DURING THE EARLY 
SPANISH Rute (1521-1600). 1953. 

Wu, Ching-Hong. A Stupy or THE REFERENCES 
TO THE PHILIPPINES IN CHINESE SOURCES 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE MING 
Dynasty. 1953. 

Wang, Teh-Ming. Historico-CriticaL Stupy or 
Some Earty CHINESE RECORDS AND THEIR 
RELATIONS TO PrE-SPANISH PHILippIne CuL- 
TURE. 1954. 

Alfonso, Oscar M. THE PorTUGUESE IN THE 
PHILIPPINES BEFORE 1600. 1955. 

Taylo, Donata V. Mrnpanao, 1521-1565. 1955. 

Wells-Richardson, Evelyn. History oF 
— Ar Force BASE IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
1955. 

Wise, Francis H. Tue History oF THE Pam- 
IPPINE INDEPENDENT CHURCH. 1955. 


Sociology and Social Welfare 


Francisco, Victoria R. THe GovERNMENT’s Pro- 
GRAM OF SOCIAL AMELIORATION WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE TENANTS OF CENTRAL 
Luzon. 1951. 

Serquina, Conrado A. A Socrotocica, ANAL- 
Ysis OF LaBor UNIONISM IN THE Puit- 
IPPINES. 1952. 

Weightman, George Henry. THE conten Com- 
MUNITY IN THE PHILIPPINES: A CONSIDERA- 
TION OF THE ProsLems. 1952. 

Felizmena, Remedios C. A Srupy or A RuRAL 
Community: Its Provisions FOR HEALTH, 
EpUCATION, AND WELFARE. 1952. 

Arcinas, Fe R. SocrotocicaL ANALYSIS OF A 
SPECIALIZED Community. 1954. 


Samonte, Quirico, Jr. S. A Descriptive ANAL- 
ysis OF CONTEMPORARY LAND VALUE Part- 
TERNS OF THE City OF MANILA. 


Cabalfin, Nenita A. Atrrrup—Es TOWARDS THE 
Community ScHoot Movement. 1955. 


Encarnacion, Vicente Jr. THE Criizens Party 
—A Srtupy 1n Contemporary Socrat Move- 
MENTS. 1955. 


Griese, John, Jr. W. THe JEwish CoMMUNITY 
IN MANILA. 


Jimenez, Teresita T. A Srupy or THE HEALTH 
PRACTICES IN THE SLUM OF BarrRIO ANDRES 
Bontracio. 1955. 

Rafel, Sol Stephen. A Srupy or Twenty Post 
Wortp War II MARRIAGES BETWEEN FILIPINAS 
AND AMERICANS ON THE ISLAND OF LUZON. 
1955. 


Tan-Gatue, Belen. A Srupy oF ASSIMILATION 


IN CHINESE—FILIPINO Famiues. 1955. 
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Santiago, Cayetano, Jr. L. Wetrars Funcrions 
OF THE mNO Famity In A Low-Cost 
Hovusinc CoMMUNITY IN Quezon Crry. 1953. 

Katigbak, Maria Kalaw. A Survey or Four 
CatTuotic Socra. WELFARE AGENCIES IN 
MANILA AND Susurss. 1954. 


Psychology 


Manuel, Cornelio, Jr. A. Inx Biot Srupy 1n 
IMAGINATION. 

Mifioza, Aurora A. A Srupy or Exrra-Sen- 
sorY PERCEPTION. 1953. 

Padilla, Leila M. Menta Asmiry Tests FoR 
PHrILippIneE SEcONDARY ScHoots. 1954. 
Ruiz de Arana, Olga. THe Present Status or 
THE RorscuacH Test in V. Luna GENERAL 

Hosprrat. 1954. 


InTer-RACIAL ProBLEM MARRIAGES INVOLVING 
Unrrep States Mutrrary PERSONNEL AND 
Frurrmos. 1955. 

Goba, Teresa C. A Srupy or Dructess HEeat- 
mnGc. 1955. 


Education 


Abitona, Fabian V. Prosrems In FINANCING 
mama Pusiic ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
1 


Recio, Aquilina S. THe Epucartion or Purr- 
PINE VETERANS. 1949. 

Samonte, Soledad E. A Comparative Stupy or 
THE Pre-War AND Post-War STATUS OF 
Divis1ION SUPERINTENDENTS, SECONDARY 
ScHoot Princrpats, AND ACADEMIC SUPER- 
VISORS OF THE Bureau oF Pusiic SCHOOLS. 


1949. 

Valderama, Igmidio. A Srupy or THE QuAL- 
IFICATIONS, EXPERIENCE, AND SALARY OF THE 
Pustic High ScHoo.t TEACHERS IN THE PHIL- 
IPPINES. 1949. 

Bocobo-Olivar, Celia. THz Fist PENSIONADOs: 
An APPRAISAL OF THEIR CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
NationaL WEtFare. 1950. 

Montilla, Virginia M. Epvucationat IpEAs oF 
Manus. L. Quezon. 1950. 

Santos-Manalang, Priscila. A Srupy or THE 
LecaAL Basis OF PuitipPINne EpucatTion. 1950. 

Uichanco, Efigenia B. How THe Primary Text- 
BOOKS MEET THE CONSTITUTIONAL OBJECTIVES 
or Epucation. 1950. 

Baltazar y Miclat, Rafael. A Srupy or THE 
HEALTH AND AESTHETIC ASPECTS OF A BARRIO 
in RELATION TO rts CommuNITY-SCHOOL. 
1951. 

Patacsil, Gregorio Cascam. A STupy OF THE 
Community HicH ScHOoLs IN THE PuHIL- 
IPPINES. 1951. 

Ravelo, Estefania. A Stupy or A Barrio 
Scnoo. AND Economic RESOURCES OF A 
Community. 1951. 

Santiago, Domingo. History oF PHILIPPINE 
EDUCATION DURING THE JAPANESE OCCUPA- 
TIon. 1951. 

Valdez, Matilde M. A Srupy or THE ScHOOoL 
IN THE Soca, DEVELOPMENT OF A Com- 
mounirTy. 1951. 

Agrava y de los Reyes, Leonor. Tue Epuca- 
TIONAL Views or T. H. Parvo ve TAVERA. 
1952. 


Cumagum, Juana R. Socio-Economic anp CuL- 
TURAL BACKGROUNDS OF PROSPECTIVE TEACH- 
ERS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1952. 

Menor-Ingco, THe ASSIGNMENT OF 
TEACHERS IN THE Crry HicH Scuoots. 1952. 

Maminta, Rosario. A Survey or Sra. Rosa, 
A Rorat Barrio (in Sta. Maria, Pangasi- 
man) AND ITs ScHoo.t. 1952. 

Pefialosa, Claudio V. Prostems or ComPpuLsory 
EpUCATION IN THE Puuipprnes. 1952. 

Saddam, Jesusa M. A Srupy or THE Instruc- 
TIONAL STAFF OF TEACHERS COLLEGES IN 
MANILA IN THE ScHoot Year 1951-1952. 

Bautista-Baltazar, Remedios C. An EvALUATION 
OF THE GUIDANCE ORGANIZATION IN THE 
a cc Seconpary ScHoots or Mania. 

Bautista, Revelina. Gumance FactIliries AND 
PROBLEMS IN THE HicH ScHoots or SAN JOSE, 
Nueva Ecrya. 1953. 

Bunye, Sofia R. de. A Srupy or THE Fun- 
DAMENTAL AND ADULT EDUCATION MOVEMENT 
IN THE Purpprnes. 1953. 

Crisologo, Fortunato L. THE Present Epuca- 
TIONAL Po.icies OF THE Huks. 1953. 

Dy Tiapco, Melba. Tue Communiry or Camr- 
LtInc, Tariac: Its ee a In- 
STITUTIONS AND RESOURCES. 

Formento-Ty, Eufemia. Srupy by: THE Gup- 
ANCE SERVICES IN ELEMENTARY 
ScHoots oF Mantra. 1953. 

Guanco, Nelia R. Epucationat Ipgas or DEAN 
Francisco Bentrez. 1953. 

Liesch, James R. VocaTionat EpucaTION IN THE 
PHILIPPINES IN SPANISH Times. 1953. 
Paz, Felisa Mallari de la. A Srupy or THE 
DESIRABLE AND UNDESIRABLE QUALITIES AND 
CHARACTERISTICS OF A ScHOOL ADMINISTRA- 

TOR AS JUDGED BY TEACHERS. 1953. 

Serion, Josefina R. AN EVALUATION OF THE 
Communtry ScHoo. PROGRAM FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS AND 
Supervisors. 1953. 

Sunio, Isabel S. A Survey or SEcoNDARY 
Scuoot Lrsrarres in Manta. 1953. 
Tadaoan, Pio M. A CnriricaL Srupy oF THE 
EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF THE NON- 
CHRISTIAN TRIBES OF THE MOUNTAIN Prov- 

INCE. 1953. 

Abad-Santos, Lydia R. S. Tue Teacuine or 
CurrENT EvENTS IN THE Pusitic SECONDARY 
ScHOOLS OF THE DIVISION OF BULACAN AND 
RIzaAL AND THE Division or Crry ScHoots 
(Manta). 1954. 

Ceralde, Nemesio R. A Survey or THE Epuca- 
TIONAL RESOURCES OF THE CrTy or Dacu- 
PAN. 1954. 

Cruz, Luz S. de la. A Proposep CumuLative 
— FOR THE U. P. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 

Guerrero, Arturo M. Liserat EpucaTIon IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF THE PHILIPPINES. 1954. 

Johnson, Haskell L. Tramninc LEADERS IN THE 
Untrep States Army. 1954. 

Lara, Alma F. Heattn Neeps or THE RURAL 
AREA OF Quezon Crty anp THER Epuca- 
TIONAL IMPLICATIONS. 1954. 

Padilla, Luz Dulatre y Runas. Tue Status or 
CHINESE INDARY SCHOOLS IN THE CITY 
or Manta. 1954. 
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Salting-Manalaysay, Raquel. A Srupy or THE 
EpucaTionaL System oF Matava. 1954. 
Sanchez, Faustino y Octaviano. DvuTIEs AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF PRINCIPALS IN THE 
MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC 

Hich Scuoot Finances. 1954. 

Tenchavez-Lucero, Clara B. Tue Socro-Eco- 
nomic Status, TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE OF 
Seconpary ScHoo. Principats. 1954. 

Villanueva, Ines. THe DEVELOPMENT OF PuHIL- 
IPPINE NATIONALISM AND Its IMPLICATION TO 
EpucaTion. 1954. 

Abad, Rosario V. Crsu ScHoon or ARTS AND 
TRADES AND A Fo.t.tow-vup Srupy or Its 
Five Hunprep Forty GrapuaTes. 1955. 

Beringuel, Rosario P. A Stupy or THE SERVICE 
Loap or Pusiic Seconpary ScHOOoL TEACHERS 
IN THE Crry or Mania. 1955. 

Caday, Carolina T. A COMPARISON OF THE 
Pre-War AND Post-War Status oF PuBLic 
ELEMENTARY CLASSROOM TEACHERS IN ILOCOS 
Norte. 1955. 

Descalzo, Cecilia M. Tue Teacutnc or Pan- 
1PIne NATIONALISM IN THE Pusiic ELEM- 
ENTARY SCHOOLS IN THE CrTy oF MANILA. 
1955. 

Firme, Tito F. Communrry CoNTACTS AND 
PARTICIPATION OF TEACHERS. 1955. 

Lazaro, Guillermo R. THE Epucationat IpEas 
or Presment BrenNvENIDO M. GONZALEZ. 
1955. 

Parayno, Corazon C. A Srupy or THE GuiIp- 
ANCE SERVICES IN PRIVATE UNIVERSITIES OF 
THE Puitrpprnes. 1955. 

Sarayba, Virginia G. Srupents’ ProcRess IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF THE Purippines. 1955. 
Tangco, Maura G. Tue In-Service TRAINING OF 
TEACHERS IN THE Pusiic ELEMENTARY 
ScHoots IN THE City or Manta. 1955. 


Philosophy 


Majul, Cesar Adib. A FORMALIZATION OF THE 
Locic oF ARISTOTLE. 


Anthropology 


Miles, Walter Kenneth. THe PREHISTORY OF THE 
PHILIPPINES: A REVIEW OF Fact AND THEORY 
as DeEveELopepD Durinc THE Past HALF 
Century OF RESEARCH Stupy. 1953. 

Ward, William T. T. A Pretrminary Survey 
OF THE ECONOMIC AND SocraL LIFE OF THE 
Mortiock Istanps. 1955. 


1956 


Political Science 


Bailey, Samuella S. Dretomatic RELATIONS 
BETWEEN ARGENTINA AND THE UNITED STATES 
Durine 1941-1945. 1956. 

Bronson, Paul T. THe Function or CERTAIN 
INVESTIGATING AGENCIES OF THE UNITED 
States GOVERNMENT. 1956. 

Buckley, William W. A Srupy or THE Pros- 
LEMS INVOLVED IN THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT FOR THE RE- 
PUBLIC OF THE Purtipprines. 1956. 

Clavio, Sofronio T. A Stupy or THE DEvELOP- 
MENT OF THE PHILIPPINE CONSTITUTION. 1956. 

Cronin, George H. Tue RELaTionsuip or WATER 
RESOURCES TO THE Economic GROWTH AND 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE PHIL- 
IPPINES, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
Istanp oF Luzon. 1956. 

Flores, Encarnacion A. PotrricaL IMPLICATIONS 
OF THE JAPANESE PEACE TREATY AND THE 
PROBLEM OF REPARATIONS BETWEEN THE RE- 
PUBLIC OF THE INES AND THE GOv- 
ERNMENT OF JAPAN. 1956. 

Gross, Reuben E. Tsmp Jewisu Srare: A 


— PROBLEMS OF THE STATE OF ISRAEL. 
Hirrel, Michael A. A Survey or THE PopuLa- 

TION OF THAILAND AND Its ROLE IN THE 

Potrtics or Sourneast Asta. 1956. 

Hood, John L. Tue Rote or OKINAWA IN THE 
SECURITY OF THE PacrFic. 1956. 

Kutger, Joseph P. Gegopotirics ASPECTS OF A 
PEACE THROUGH AIR Power. 1956. 

McDonald, Clayton D. Sourneast Asta TREATY 
ORGANIZATION. 1956. 

Philips, Robert N. THE Sicnmricance or LANn- 
GUAGE TO THE NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
INTERNATIONAL PRESTIGE OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
1956. 

Powell, Roy B. Cuiwa: A Soviet Step To 
Woritp Conquest. 1956. 

Rasé, Louis M. THe Mayor AnD THE MuNIc- 
wal Boarp or Mantta—A Critica, Stupy 
IN MounicrpaL DEVELOPMENT. 1956. 

Thompson, Helen M. Tue Astan-Arrican Con- 
FERENCE AT BANDUNG, INDONESIA. 1956. 

Wagner, Harold E. Tue Rowe or Ceyion In 
THE Security oF Sourneast Astra. 1956. 

Yturria, Frank D. Potrricat ImpticaTions 
ARISING FROM THE RISE AND FALL OF THE 

_ GERMAN Army, 1933-1945. 1956. 

Zaidi, 7 = pg & IN THE PHUIIP- 
PINES: TUDY OF m ATTITUDE AND 
Errect ON PxiLippine Pourrics. 1956. 


Law 


Jaban, Bienvenido P. Tue Juristic Concept 
or Human Freepom oF Fe.tx BAvrtIsTa 
ANGELO—A JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME 
Court oF THE Purirprnes. 1956. 


Economics 


Khwaja, Abdul Qadeer. Puuirine TRADE 
witH ECAFE Countries. 1956. 
Mindoro, Milton M. INcENTIVES FoR PRIVATE 
INVESTMENTS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1956. 
History 
Bangloy, Juan A. Tue Rise anp ProcREssS or 
THE SEVENTH-Day ADVENTIST DENOMINATION 
IN THE Puripprnes. 1956. 

Cruz, Romeo V. Frrrerno COLLABORATION WITH 
THE AMERICANS, 1899-1902. 1956. 

Espiritu-Pineda, Filipinas. Unrrep States Mr- 
ITARY Rute Over PAMPANGA PROVINCE, 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES DURING THE 
Periop, 1898-1901. 1956. 


Sociology 


Panganiban, Antonia G. ScHoot PERFORMANCE 
AS A Factor IN PHiviepine RurAt-URBAN 
Micration. 1956. 

Regala-Angangco, Ofelia D. Tse Inpran Com- 
MUNITY IN THE Puriippines. 1956. 
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Education 


Aguilar-Busuego, Herminia. Epucationat Laws 
AND POLICIES ON TENURE AND PRIVILEGES OF 
Pustic Scnoot TEACHERS. 1956. 

Bernardo-Aquilizan, Macaria. TRENps In Crt1- 
ZENSHIP EDUCATION IN THE UniTep STATES 
AND THEIR IMPLICATIONS FOR CITIZENSHIP 
EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1956. 

Flores-Nario, Alfredo. A Fottow-up Srupy 
OF THE OcCUPATION GRADUATES OF THE PHIL- 
IPPINE ScHOOoL OF ARTS AND TRADES FROM 
1948 to 1954. 1956. 


Garilao, Estela C. Tue Rove or tHe Parent- 
TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS IN THE PHILIPPINE 
Pusuic ScHoors. 1956. 

Solis, Emilia C. A Srupy or THe Dirrerent 
ADMINISTRATIVE CASES AND Civit SERVICE 
Decisions AFFECTING THE TEACHING PeER- 
SONNEL IN THE BureAv OF Pustic ScHoois 
DURING THE YEARS 1951 To 1954. 1956. 


Geography 


Panditaratna, Bernard L. THE PHILIPPINE 
IsLtanps, Irs GEOGRAPHIC SETTING AND 
Founpations. 1956. 
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Public Administration Conference 


HE celebration of Public Adminis- 

tration Week was highlighted by a 
three-day public administration confer- 
ence held on November 14-16. Ranking 
government officials from the executive 
and legislative branches, educators, 
leading business executives and repre- 
sentatives of the press and radio par- 
ticipated in the conference and dis- 
cussed current topics in Philippine gov- 
ernmental administration. Over four 
hundred delegates representing students 
and government employees registered 
for the conference. Topics discussed 
and panel speakers during the con- 
ference were as follows: 


Professional Training for the Public Service: 

Helena Z. Benitez, President, Civic As- 
sembly of Women of the Philippines; 
Executive Vice-President, Philippine 
Women’s University 

Francisco Dalupan, President, University 
of the East; Member, Government Sur- 
vey and Reorganization Commission 

Carlos P. Ramos, Director, Institute of 
Public Administration, University of the 
Philippines 

Virgil Zimmermann, Lecturer, University 
of California Staff at University of 
Bologna, Italy; Organization and Man- 

0——79022——-6 


agement Specialist, Public Administra- 
tion Division, ICA, Manila 

Moderator: Jose V. Abueva, Assistant 
Professor of Public Administration and 
Senior Research Associate, Institute of 
Public Administration, University of the 
Philippines 

The Problem of Local Autonomy: 

Norberto Amoranto, City Mayor, Quezon 
City 

Marcelo Mendiola, Municipal Mayor, Flo 
ridablanca, Pampanga 

Sofronio V. Quimson, Technical Assistant 
on Local Government, Office of the 
President si 

Moderator: Buenaventura M. Villanueva, 
Staff Member, Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of the Philip- 
pines; Training Specialist, Community 
Development Program 

The Role of the Cabinet in Policy Making: 

Eleuterio Adevoso, Secretary of Labor 

Hilarion Henares, Jr., Manager, H. G. 
Henares and Sons 

Fortunato de Leon, Executive Secretary 
to the President 

Vicente Lontok, Secretary to the Cabinet; 
Regent of the University of the Philip- 
pines 

Moderator: Faustino Sy-Changco, Deputy 
Commissioner of the Budget; First 
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President, Society for Public Admin- 
istration of the Philippines 

The Responsibility of the Press and Radio 
for Better Public Administration: 


Domingo Abadilla, Staff Member, Manila 
Times 

Jesus Bigornia, Staff Member, Manila 
Daily Bulletin 

Ramon Caballero, Manager, DZMY 

Ernesto O. Granada, Staff Member, Manila 
Chronicle 

Bernardo Silverio, Jr., Presidesit, Tele- 
vision and Radio Association of the 
Philippines 

Moderator: Jose D. Aspiras, President, 
National Press Club 


The Problem of Executive Leadership in 
the Government Service: 


Luis Ma. Araneta, President, Philippine 
Junior Chamber of Commerce 

Jesus G. Barrera, Undersecretary of Jus- 
tice 

Juan T. Gatbonton, Editor, This Week 
Magazine, Manila Chronicle 

Jaime Hernandez, Secretary of Finance 

Moderator: Pedro Gimenez, Deputy Au- 
ditor General 


The Installation of Reorganization Plans: 

Marciano D. Bautista, Chief, Programming 
and Budget Office, Department of Public 
Works and Communications 

Juan de G. Rodriguez, Secretary of Agri- 
culture 

Ruben Santos, Chief of Wage Administra- 
tion Service, Department of Labor 

Moderator: H. B. Reyes, Member, Gov- 
ernment Survey and Reorganization 
Commission; Vice-President of MERAL- 
co 


Government and Business: 
Andres Castillo, Acting Governor, Central 
Bank of the Fiilippines ' 
Manuel E. Buenafe, Special Assistant to 
the Secretary of Commerce and Indus- 


try; Assistant Director, Bureau of 
the Census and Statistics 

Fernando E. V. Sison, First Vice Pres- 
ident, Philippine Chamber of Industries 

Moderator: Jose E. Velmonte, Dean, 
College of Business Administration, 
University of the Philippines; former 
Director, Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, University of the Philippines 


A Look at the Civil Service System: 


Vicente L. Peralta, Chairman, House 
Committee on Civil Service 

Amado del Rosario, Commissioner of 
Civil Service 

Perfecto S. Sison, Personnel Manager, 
Atlantic Gulf and Pacific Company of 
Manila; President, Personnel Manage- 
ment Association of the Philippines 

Jose Zulueta, Senator, Chairman Com- 
mittee on Civil Service 

Moderator: Abelardo G. Samonte, Acting 
Secretary, Institute of Public Admin- 
istration, University of the Philippines 

Administrative Problems on Economic 
Development: 


Amando M. Dalisay, Director, Statistical 
Center, University of the Philippines; 
Member, Monetary Board, Central Bank; 
former Executive Director, National 
Economic Council 

Alfredo Montelibano, President, Philip- 
pine Chamber of Agriculture; former 
Chairman, National Economic Council 
and Administrator of the Office of 
Economic Coordination 

Gil Puyat, Chairman, Senate Finance 
Committee; Member and former Presid- 
ing Officer, National Economic Council 

Moderator: Vicente Coloso, Technical 
Adviser, Office of Economic Coordina- 
tion; former President, Society for 
Public Administration of the Philip- 
pines 

The conference, the first to be held 

in the Philippines, was sponsored by 
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the Society for Public Administration 
of the Philippines. 


Reorganizing the Philippine 
Government * 

A new periodical in the field of public 
administration appears to be an appro- 
priate place to review a new phase in 
Philippine public administration—the 
reorganization of the Executive Branch 
of the -National Government. The 
Government Survey and Reorganization 
Commission completed its work on De- 
cember 31, 1956, and this note summa- 
rizes its history and accomplishments. 

The Government Survey and Reor- 
ganization Commission was created by 
the Reorganization Act of 1954, Repub- 
lic Act 997. It was given broad powers 
to abolish, transfer and create depart- 
ments, offices, agencies, functions and 
positions for the purpose of promoting 
efficiency and economy in the govern- 
ment and provide a maximum of public 
service at minimum cost. The law was 
unique in that the Reorganization Com- 
mission proposals were not subject to 
amendment by either the President or 
the Congress although the proposals 
were subject to the approval of both. 
The President could possibly return a 
proposal for reconsideration but could 
not independently amend it. After the 
President’s approval, the Congress also 
could approve or disapprove a recom- 
mendation, but could not change it. 

The Commission consisted of 12 mem- 
bers, 4 appointed from the Senate by 
the Senate President, 4 appointed from 
the House of Representatives by the 
Speaker and 4 appointed by the Pres- 
ident from outside the Legislative 





*This note was prepared by Leon M. 
Lazaga and E. Myles Cooper. Executive Officer 
of the Government Survey and Reorganization 
Commission and Senior Associate, Louis J. 
Kroeger and Associates, respectively. 


Branch of the Government. One of 
the Senate members and one of the 
House members of the Commission were 
to represent the minority political party. 

Early in 1955, the Commission sub- 
mitted to the President 51 Reorganiza- 
tion Plans embodied in 25 Reports. The 
President approved 48 of these Plans. 
However, the Reorganization Act of 1954 
allowed the Congress only 30 days to 
act upon these recommendations. Be- 
cause this period was found to be too 
short to consider thoroughly the reor- 
ganization proposals, the 1955 Congress 
disapproved all except one of the Plans 
and at the same time extended the life 
of the Commission to December 31, 1956. 
The one Plan which was approved re- 
organized the National Economic Coun- 
cil. 

Republic Act 1241, which extended the 
life of the Commission to December 31, 
1956 also contained a unique provision. 
It provided that after approval of a reor- 
ganization Plan by the Congress, the 
Reorganization Commission would pre- 
pare the necessary implementing,details 
for approval by the President and sub- 
sequent issuance as Executive Orders. 
The Plans were to take effect only as 
the Executive Orders are issued. 

During the remainder of 1955, the 
Commission thoroughly reviewed and 
revised the reorganization plans pre- 
viously recommended. As a result of 
these deliberations, early in 1956 the 
Commission submitted to the President 
61 reorganization proposals. The Pres- 
ident approved 53 of these Plans and 
transmitted them to the Congress for 
action. The 1956 Congress approved 33 
of these Plans making a total of 34 Plans 
including that which created the Na- 
tional Economic Council. 

The Plans approved in 1956 included: 

Reorganization of the Department of 
Agriculture and Natural Resources and 
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creation of a Forest Products Research 
Institute. 

Reorganization of the Department of 
Commerce and Industry. 

Reorganization of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs 

Reorganization of the Department of 
Health 

Reorganization of the Office of the 
President 

Reorganization of the Department of 
Labor 

Reorganization of the Social Welfare 
Administration 

Creation of a Department of Public 
Works, Transportation and Communi- 
cations 

Creation of a Department of General 
Services 

Reorganization of penal administration 

Strengthening and streamlining the 
budgeting and accounting systems 

Reorganization of the National Secu- 
rity Council and the National Intelli- 
gence Coordinating Agency 

Establishment of a position classifica- 
tion plan and a standard pay plan and 
creation of a Wage and Position Clas- 
sification Office 

Reorganization of the Bureau of Cen- 
sus and Statistics 

Reorganization of the Institute of Sci- 
ence and Technology 

Reorganization of the Philippine Air 
Lines 

Creation of a Council of Administra- 
tive Management 

Establishment of a basis for decen- 
tralization of operational functions and 
for inter-departmental coordination of 
such decentralized field operations 

Development of a plan to promote 
tourism 


The President has already issued the 
necessary Executive Orders effectuat- 
ing some of the 34 reorganization plans. 


It is expected that the remainder will 
be issued in the near future. 


It is premature to attempt to evaluate 
the effects of the reorganization plans. 
They are only now in the installation 
stage, and experience under the reorgan- 
ization is a requisite to evaluation. It 
is expected that they will result in an 
annual saving of approximately 
P7,500,000. 


The Commission recommended that 
favorable consideration be given to spe- 
cific reorganization bills by the 1957 Con- 
gress, including reorganization of the 
Department of Finance, of the Depart- 
ment of Education, and of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and creation of a Na- 
tional Development Authority, as well 
as other specific proposals to improve 
the efficiency of the government. 


Vietnamese Delegates to Public 
Administration Conference 


Three Vietnamese officials represented 
their government in the public admin- 
istration conference sponsored by the 
Society for Public Administration of the 
Philippines. The visitors were: Miss 
Vu Thi Yen, in-service training spe- 
cialist, Mr. Dinh, member of the Serv- 
ice Administratif of the National As- 
sembly and Dang-duc Khoi. They were 
accompanied by Dr. Guy Fox, Chief, 
Programs Division, National Institute 
of Administration and Dr. Alfred N. 
Hausrath, Vietnamese government train- 
ing and manpower specialist. 


Likert Speaks at 1.P.A.U-P. 


In a social hour attended by staff 
members and students of the Institute 
of Public Administration, University of 
the Philippines last December 11, Dr. 
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Rensis Likert, director of the Institute 
of Social Research, University of Michi- 
gan, discussed modern techniques of 
social research sampling. 

Dr. Likert defined scientific research 
sampling as “the process of choosing 
a representative sector of a region or 
type of work, conducting interviews, 
giving out questionnaires, observing 
these particular sectors and the formu- 
lation of general principles which may 
be applicable to the whole”. The guest 
speaker then recounted illustrative 
sample research surveys conducted in 
the United States. Dr. Likert likewise 
stated that this type of research helps 
promote efficient public administration 
by supplying information essential for 
intelligent policy decision-making. 


L.P.A. Enrolment 


One hundred and sixteen students 
are enrolled in the graduate program 
leading to a master of public adminis- 
tration (M.P.A.) degree, while forty- 
three are pursuing undergraduate stud- 
ies in public administration (B.A.P.A.). 
A total of 318 students are registered 
in public administration courses. 

Internship Program Initiated 

Graduate students in the Institute 
without governmental experience are 
now required to undergo a period of in- 
ternship in a government agency. The 
duration of this internship is one semest- 
er. The inclusion of this requirement in 
the graduate program of the Institute is 
designed to supplement academic in- 
struction with practical training expe- 
rience in the public service. 

Government agencies where IP.A. 
graduate students are now interning 
are: the United States Veterans Admin- 
istration; Bureau of Civil Service, and 
the Wage and Position Classification 
Office. 


Seventh In-service Training Class 


The seventh class of government 
training officers opened on January 7, 
1957. 

In-service training is a facet of the 
program of the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of the Philip- 
pines. Officials designated as training 
officers in government agencies undergo 
intensive instruction for a period of eight 
weeks in training skills, supervision, 
work simplication, administrative organi- 
zation and management, and human and 
public relations. Graduates of the 
course are expected to help implement 
development programs in their respec- 
tive agencies. 


Rockefeller Foundation Exchange 
Professor in I.P.A.U.P. 


Dr. Egbert S. Wengert, chairman of 
the political science department of the 
University of Oregon, is currently with 
the Institute of Public Administration, 
U.P. as consultant. Dr. Wengert, whose 
services were availed of by, the in- 
stitute under a $68,000 Rockefeller 
Foundation grant, has been making sub- 
stantial contributions to the development 
of the Institute’s three-fold program of 
academic instruction, research and in- 
service training. Last semester, Dr. 
Wengert handled the course in organi- 
zation and management. Presently, he 
is teaching comparative public adminis- 
tration. 


Index to Philippine Periodicals 
Published by IDRS 


The Inter-Departmental Reference 
Service of the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of the Philip- 
pines, is in the final stage of its prep- 
aration of a cumulated Index to Phil- 
ippine Periodicals (v. 1. nos. 1-4 
covering the period from October, 1955 
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to September, 1956. The Index con- 
tains 8,465 entries from 57 periodical 
titles, 


The Index to Philippine Periodicals 
is issued quarterly in mimeographed 
form. The December number is a 
cumulation of all previous issues of 
the year. It is edited by Mrs. Maxima 
M. Ferrer. Following is a list of the 
periodicals indexed. 


Accountant's Journal 

Agricultural and Industrial Life 

American Chamber of Commerce Jour- 
nal 

Araneta Journal of Agriculture 

Association of Special Libraries of the 
Philippines Bulletine 

BAI Recorder 

Barrio Courier 

Boletin de la Embajada de Espana 

Boletin de la Camara Oficial Espanola 
de Comercio de Filipin. 

Bureau of Public Works Bulletin 

Commerce, Voice of Philippine Business 

Cooperative Farmer 

Crusade for Good Health and Better 
Homes 

Economic Research Journal 

Filipino Athlete 

Filipino Farmer 

Filipino Teacher 

Forestry Leaves 

Health Messenger 

Highways and Public Works News 
Digest 

In the Grade School 

Industrial Philippines 

Insurance and Finance 

Journal of History 

The LRC Chronicle 

Labor-Management Review 

Lands Journal 

The MST English Quarterly 

Nutrition News 

Philippines Agricultural Engineering 
Journal 

Philippine Agriculturist 

Philippine Armed Forces Journal 

Philippine Association of School Su- 
perintendents Quarterly Bulletin 

Philippine Economy Review 

Philippine Educator 


Philippine Extension Worker 

Philippine Geographical Journal 

Philippine Journal of Education 

Philippine Journal of Nursing 

Philippine Journal of Science 

Philippine Law Journal 

Philippine Medical Association Journal 

Philippine Sociological Review 

Philippine Statistician 

Philippine Studies 

Philippine Sugar Institute Quarterly 

Philippine Tax Journal 

Philippine Review 

Philippines Today 

Philippine Trade Review 

Plant Industry Digest 

Power and Industry 

Rural Banker 

Soil Science Society of the Philippines 
Journal 

Unitas, Revistas de Culutra y Vida 
Universitaria 

Highlights of the Five-Year Economic 
and Social Development Program 


The Five-Year Economic and Social 
Development Program for the period 
1957-1961 was recently approved by 
the National Economic Council. This 
plan will have to pass through the Pres- 
ident and Congress before it can be 
implemented. 

The program aims to alleviate the 
problems of underproduction and un- 
employment now confronting the coun- 
try. Two approaches were recommend- 
ed towards the attainment of this goal: 
(1) the government shall undertake 
an investment program in areas where 
direct intervention is possible; and (2) 
the government shall formulate policies 
to encourage “private enterprise to per- 
form its rightful part in the country’s 
economic development.” Under the plan, 
adequate credit facilities will be ex- 
tended to private enterprises. 


The implementation of this program 
would entail a total investment of P5.2 
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billion. Two billions of this will be fur- 
nished by the government and 3.2 bil- 
lions will come from the private sector 
of the economy. 


The proposed economic program lays 
stress on more diversified local pro- 
duction, and discourages dependence 
on export products. It was observed 
that the rate of capital formation rep- 
resented by the excess of goods and 
services converted into factors of pro- 
duction over consumed goods and serv- 
ices is below 10 per cent of the gross 
national product. The plan is designed 
to accelerate capital formation essen- 
tial for economic growth. 

Large scale investments proposed by 
this five-year plan are expected to 


create a total of 1.5 million jobs within 
five years. This means that around 
300,000 jobs will be opened annually. 
At this rate the level of unemployment 
will go down to 10 per cent of the labor 
force at the end of the planning period. 


One drastic feature of this program 
would be the gradual change of the pat- 
tern of Philippine economy from agricul- 
tural to industrial “without relaxing 
measures to improve agricultural 
methods.” Calculating the rate of eco- 
nomic growth within the next five year, 
agriculture is expected to rise 4 per cent; 
manufacturing, 14 per cent and mining, 
18 per cent. This would mean an an- 
nual increase in aggregate national in- 
come of 6 per cent. 











